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Jacques Plante: the NHL’s haunted goalkeeper 


NEW TRENDS IN TOYS: AFTER HULA-HOOPS—WHAT? 
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eee with last-minute Christmas shopping 


HERE'S A TIP FOR BUSY SANTAS 


If your ott list doesn’t seem to be fetting any shorter. make a qquac k 
trip to your local B of M 
ideal oilt st tL lor those 


you don’t agree 


branch. See il 


“hard-to-buy-for” people on your list. 
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MACLEAN’S 


PREVIEW 


& LOOK AT TOMORROW IN TERMS OF TODAY 


= 1958's safest and most deadly cities 
Next: heated fields for winter football? 


SAFEST BIG CITY TO DRIVE IN? Based on traffic deaths per capita and 
cars on the road, it will probably be Halifax this year, followed by 
Winnipeg, Edmonton, Saint John, Calgary and Vancouver. 
cities: 1. Montreal, 2. Toronto, 3. Ottawa 

province for driving, with one traffic death for every 1,378 registered 
cars. One dollars-and-cents result: Quebec insurance rates next year 
will be highest in the country 


Most perilous 
Quebec is the most deadly 


4 VANCOUVER REPORTER’S SCOOP may lead to a more useful 

life for many Canadian blind. Audrey Down (the Sun) put patches over 
her eyes and for a week took a blitz program of rehabilitation from the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind. She picked up techniques that 
normally would have been spaced over five months. In five days she could 
go from home to office without help. Impressed, scores of real blind 


registered for similar crash courses 


Wig THE SHERIFF OF FRACTURED JAW, a Maclean's 
a short story (April 1, 
of the film hits of the new year if moviegoers 

react as favorably as the early reviews. Starring Briton 
Kenneth More with Jayne Mansfield, it had a 
rambunctious premiere complete with cowpokes in 
London’s Haymarket and will reach Canada the end 
of January. Locale. you remember, was the Old West; 
incongruously, the film was produced in England 

and filmed in Spain by American director Raoul Walsh. 


1954) may turn out to be one 





MANSFIELD 


THE HIGH COST OF BEING SICK is creeping higher, with eight 
provinces and 80% of Canadians in the federal-provincial hospital-insurance 
plan or about to join it. B.C. hospital rates have gone up 6% and 
Ontario’s 8%. Reasons: costly hospital building programs and more 
expensive treatment for more patients. Generally, hospital rates range 

from $11 to $19 a day for ward care, depending on whether it’s a small 
town or big-city hospital. In most provinces governments foot most of the 
bill, although people in Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario and N. B 

still pay premiums (from $35 to $50 a year per family). Quebec and 
P.E_I. aren’t ia the plan yet. Eight provinces are adding 10,000 more hospital 


beds to meet growing needs 


HEATED FOOTBALL FIELDS could be the answer to playing the game 
in Canada’s late-fall cold and snow. It’s a workable idea and relatively 
cheap, according to experiments by the Everton (English First Division) 
soccer club. After being forced to cancel big-money games last season 
because of ice and snow, Everton this year installed 32 miles of electric 
heating wire six inches under the turf of its playing field. Cost: $20,000; 
i A thermostat turns on the heat when 


the temperature hits a certain low and keeps the pitch snow-free. 


yperating expense: $9 an hour 


NEW GOVERNORS’ TV RATINGS 


a 
SABOURIN 


CARTER 
Likes cowboys. Sticks to radio 


ALTHOUGH CANADA’S new Board 
of Broadcast Governors have no direct 
control over programing, their general 
preferences could conceivably influence 
what you'll see in future on CBC 
and/or private stations. Which way are 
they apt to go? Maclean's asked all of 
them, plus the CBC’s top management 
What ave your favorite TV shows? 

Most of CBC management, from 
president Ouimet and VP _ Bushnell 
down, refused to express specific prefer 
ences. So did a lot of the new govern 
ors, filled with new-boys’ wariness 

“It would be unfair to the chairman 
to express an opinion at this time,” 
said the BBGs’ vice-chairman, G. Car 
lyle Allison, who is editor of the Win 
nipeg Tribune. His Tribune editorial 
page, however, has slammed “these 
pifling’ Denny Vaughan and Jackie 
Rae shows and Larry Henderson's 
“dentifrice smile” and praised Rawhide 

But some of the new governors and 
board members announced their tastes 
Here’s what they like best on today’s TV 
Andrew Stewart, the BBGs’ chairman: 
“The only ones I watch with consist 
ency are the news and the weather 
both of which I find effectively done 
on TV I have found Close-Up of 





STEWART 
Views weather. 


Will their pet shows 
influence the CBC? 


considerable interest as well.” 
Mrs. R. G. Gilbride, Montreal, 
said in a personal message she 
“did not feel at this time | 
should name my favorite pro 
grams” but confided to a Mac- 
lean’s correspondent that she 
liked hockey telecasts, Father 
Knows Best and the Perry 
Como Show but did not like 
“all this shooting” on the west 
erns 

Alixe Carter, Salmon Arm, 
B.C She seldom watches T\ 
Her favorite radio program for 20 
years has been The Happy Gang. “I 
ain't no egghead,” she says, and pro 
vides additional information on how 
she was named to the BBG: “I think 
Davie Fulton nominated me. I’ve done 
his publicity for the last ten years.” 
Joseph Brown, Vancouver: “1. Live 
sports, 2. Live newscasts, 3. Perry 
Como, 4. I Love Lucy.” 

Roy Duchemin, Sydney, N.S Three 
favorites at a glance would be Caval 
cade of Sports, Jack Kane’s Music 
Makers and GM Theatre, with a bow 
to Front Page Challenge.” 

Robert S. Furlong, St. John’s, Nfid.: 
“News, interviews, panels and actuality 
productions are my preference.” 

Yvan Sabourin, Iberville, Que.: “I like 
horses and cowboys—Have Gun, Will 
Travel is a favorite. Front Page Chal 
lenge is the best English show originat 
ing in Canada.” But he’s not a TV ad 
dict: “We use too much time on TV.” 
Dr. Mabel G. Connell, Prince Albert 


Sask.: “I. Front Page Challenge, 2? 
National sports broadcasts, 3. Rhap 
sody.” Contrary to public notion, she 


says, “TV has stimulated reading.” 
Consensus: 1. Sports, 2. Panel show 


3. Front Page Challenge. 
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TRENDS IN CRIME An inside took at typical crook 


IF YOU ARE ROBBED, assaulted o 
swindled, chances are the person who 
does it will be a man, about 27, single, 
grade-school education, Canadian-born 
and an absolute novice at crime 

These are some of the facts in an ex 
haustive survey of criminals and their 
habits by the Dominion Bureau of Sta 
tistics. DBS says: fewer than half of 
Canadian criminals are under 25. Wom 
en commit only 2,000 of Canada’s 50 
000 indictable offenses per year. Three 
quarters of the guilty are single (divorc 
ed people commit few crimes). Three 
quarters are Canadian-born. Of the 


Europeans convicted, Germans rank 
highest, followed by Poles, Russians and 
talians. The supposedly irascible Irish 
seldom get into trouble with police 
Three in four people convicted have 
never been in trouble before 

You're more apt to run against crimi 
nals in B.C. than in other provinces 
(36 crimes per 10,000 population). Al 
berta is next (35) and P.E.I. trails (1!) 
24 in 25 criminals have a steady job 
but they’re not well off. Half work 
as laborers. Ninety-nine cftooks in 100 
say they go to church 


-—PETER C. NEWMAN 


NEW-STYLE SHOPPING CENTRE 


TO MILLIONS today’s shopping centre is the last word 
in convenience. But is it? Not according to a middle- 
aged Vancouver visionary named David Landers who 
in Montreal's teeming Cote des Neiges district is plan 
ning a $26-million, 9-story shopping and recreation 
centre under the world’s largest geodesic dome—525 
feet across. It will look like a gigantic merry-go-round, 
include everything from bowling alleys and a hospital 
to supermarkets and a department store and, according 
to estimates, do $150 million business a year 

Landers, stil! lining up tenants and financing, expects 
to start building early in 1959 and finish within a. year. 
He has already constructed one large plaza in Edmon 
ton. If and when the building does open for business, 
Landers predicts the circular shape will change con- 
ventional concepts of shopping. Customers will park on 
three levels around the perimeter—with space for 3,600 
cars—and penetrate the building like bees in a hive. 
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The domed giant Montreal’s planning 


They won't carry a thing: high-speed conveyor belts 
will deliver all their purchases to their cars. 

Inside, here are some of the things Landers is plan- 
ning for them: 96 shops of every variety will face out 
from the perimeter. In the centre on two floors will be 
a complete department store (Landers is dickering with 
Morgan’s). There will be two supermarkets, a queen- 
size beauty shop with 100 operators, 64 lanes for bow}l- 
ing. Upper floors will include display space for specialty 
shops, exhibition areas, two auditoriums each seating 
500 and a theatre seating 3,000. Mothers will leave 
children in a 5,000-square-foot nursery under the super- 
vision of nurses who will feed the youngsters if mother 
brings the formula. There will also be a 12-bed hospital 
complete with doctors and nurses 

This big beehive will be heated in part by the shop- 
pers themselves. Architect R. V. Chadwick points out 
that the human body generates 450 BTUs of heat an 


LANDERS > 
As much room as a 70-story skyscraper. 


with hospital, shows, supermarkets 


hour. He estimates that about 18,000 customers and 
staff will be in the centre each day. Air will be drawr 
into ducts, “degermed” and circulated through the 
building. Another innovation: the kiddies’ shoe shop 
will employ only midgets in keeping-with the scaled 
down furniture 

Under the geodesic dome, it’s estimated, will be more 
shops than in 10 blocks on both sides of Montreal's 
busy St. Catherine St., more floor space than in any 
other building in the Commonwealth 14 million 
square feet the equivalent of a 70-story skyscraper. 


If it's a success Landers has ideas for Toronto and 
-——CLAYTON SINCLAIR 
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BACKSTAGE 


AT OTTAWA 


WITH BLAIR FRASER 





What chances for a Liberal comeback? © a 6 


theoretically the Liberals ought to 
have an excellent chance to win both 
y-elections December 15, in Toronto 


Manitoba. In 


lost only one 


Trinity and Springfield 


each riding they have 


election between 1935 and 1958 (not 


the same onc, either) and both with 
stood the Diefenbaker tide in 1957 
Officially and for the record, the Grits 
ire predicting that both will go Liberal 
igain—but only a well-heeled few are 
willing to bet on it 

Neutra! 


will probably 


observers thiak the Conse 


hold both seats 


vatives 


Moreover, they think the Liberals have 
the best chance mm the one where the 
record makes them look weakest 

foronto-Trinity, which wernt Tory in 


blue 
ana which only 


the irits a big 


1945 


division 


which includes the old true 
foronto South 
1940) gave 
Trinity 
a fifty-fitty chance 


once (in \ 
majority. It's in nevertheless 
that the Liberals rate 


books ind 1 Tory 


n many peoples 


can get bet down at even money if he 
talks his prey with care 
t 
Springfield, on the other hand, never 


from the Ben 
Diefenbaker 


in-between 


went Conservative 


1930 to the 


once 
nett sweep of 
sweep of 1958 The one 
election that the Liberals lost, they lost 
to the CCK last 
terms the 


year. For two postwar 


Liberal member for Spring 


ficld was big John Sinnott, whose ex 
Mots of jor evn and i des f 
have made him a living legend on Pat 


| 


liament Hill. The legend didn't go down 


so well in sober-sided Springfield—but 
seemed the easy w 


They bea 


convention ina 


voters took what 


to defeat big John 


Liberal 


sent the new Liberal nominee to Ottaw 





nominating 


as usual on election day 
Libe ral 


votes than 


That was 1853. The new 
Weselak, got more 


candidates put 


Tony 
the other together, and 
also turned out to be a good member 
ot parliament. Last year he lost to 
CC Fer Jake Schulz, but the Conserva 
tive ran last with a total vote not much 
bigger than Schulz’s majority. The same 


the late W. V. Yacula, did win 


man, 
Springfield in the Dretenbake 
March 31, but 


indslide 


after his death the Con 


servative nomination went to a new 
comer to federal politics who faces 
Weselak, the 1953 winner! 1 Schul 





On paper it looks like a pertect se 
up for a Liberal comeback. In fact the 
outlook is so bleak for Weselak that the 
talk, 


him in 


Liberals, in spite of their brave 


are already making excuses for 
advance. He's a good MP, they say, but 
1 candidate 


too shy to be a nirst-class 


The anti-socialist vote panged up last 


spring to beat Jake Schulz, a Farmers 
Union man who is a bit of a leftwing 
rebel in the CCF; they’)! do the same 
again, and so on, and.so on 

: The real why the 


against W esclak seem to be two. One ts 


reasons odds are 


+ 
/~ 





lively issues in 
predicting 
that the Conservative farn 


that there are no big 
Springheld 
hopefully 
price support policy will be a hopeles 


failure ut they fear they haven't con 


vinced many farmers of this just yet 
Mostly they fall back on the argument 
that the 


member 


Conservatives have too mény 


already, and that it’s better 


to have another good strong man in 


opposition than to add one more to the 
faceless, voiceless mass on the govern 
ment side 

In other circumstances this argu 


ment might have considerable weight 


Unluckily for the Grits, it is enfeebled 
this time by the 
Manitoba 
son why the 


Springfield 


provincial situation in 


which is the other big rea 


Tories are tavored to win 


Duff Roblin, the 


Young new premier 
of Manitoba. ts in the same position 
in the Manitoba legislature that John 
Diefenbaker held in the 1957 parlia 
ment. He governs ‘without a majority 
but his weakness is his strength—both 


scared of an elec 
and 


probably 


Opposition parties are 
tion. So low are they in finances 
morate that Roblin could 
carry on for five years if he wanted to 
without eve! vote of no con 
fidence trom the combined opposition 
therefore, Roblin’s Conser 


expect him to call an electior 


His organi 


lent trim, spoiling for a fight 


very soor ation iS in excel 





mood to take any chances of letting 
Springfield go id thus revivir Grit 
oral 
In Toronto-Trinity the picture dif 
fe 1 it iS an Isst unemploy 
¢ In Trinity is in all Toronto rid 
it takes a special form since the 
overnment innouncement on sep 


YM 





tember 23 that it would not 
ceed with the Avro Arrow 
Whether or not the 
March to go ahead with the 
Avro is certainly 
with a vigor Ot 


now pro 


government de 
cides next 
Arrow after all (and 
lobbying to that end 
tawa has not 
the effect of 


ment has 


seen in living 
the September 


been 


memory) 
announce 
unsettling, to say the 
Liberals claim that large 
of men have already been thrown out of 
work, in plants in the 
Toronto 


least numbers 
various 8 ipply 
area 
But here, too 
within the 


a difficulty has arisen 
Liberal ranks 
local campaigners, their eyes riveted on 


Some of the 


the Trinity by-election alone, are roar 


ing against any decision that puts a man 
If it costs 
against it.” But, to 
and indignation of 
Liberal leader L. B 
son won't go along with their line 


He is 


vovernment for 


out of work—their slogan is 
i man a job, we're 
th 


he dismay these 


shock troops Pear 


quite willing to belabor the 


shilly-shallying 
at vast expense and in 


post 
poning decision 
convenience. He is more than ready to 


raise #he argument that the Conserva 


tives used to make so familiar—refusal 


of information to parliament. (The 
whole Arrow issue arose, in public at 
least, after parliament had gone home.) 


because he 


But just 


formation 


hasn't got the in 
wont take a stand 
itself. So far 


ences to if 


Pearson 


yet on the Arrow 


issue 


iutious refer indicate 


that he’s inclined to blame the govern 


nent not for its failure to go ihead 


vith the job now, but for its failure to 


outright 


contract 


Thus the Trinity by-election 


Drings 
fundamental question about an 


ypposition role: must a party out of 


office have a coherent, consistent alter 


native to government policy it all 




















times? Or may it launch its attack from 


all directions at once, and let consist- 
ency go hang? 
When the Liberals were last in oppo- 


sition, a quarter-century ago, they took 


the latter course. Senator Chubby 
Power still fondly recalls how he and 
the rest of the rouges from Quebec 
would rake the Bennett government 


from one angle, while the Scots Pres 
byterian Grits of Ontario delivered 
equally hot fire from the opposite side 
of the argument 
work 


were 


he tactics seemed to 
after only one term, the Liberals 
back in office 

But times have changed. It is now 
unfashionable to strike one attitude in 


French and another in English; on a 
few occasions when the Conservatives 
tried it during their long sojourn in 


the wilderness, the results were always 
unhappy 

The Liberals, too, have already found 
out that double talk pay, even 
in opposition. It was the hyperbole at 
convention in January, on 
Tory unemployment,” 
that led Prime Minister Diefenbaker to 
produce his “hidden report” 
parliamentary debating 
triumph of last January 20. By the 
same token, the Conservatives’ own 
dramatic exaggeration of that “hidden 
document caught up with them at the 
end of July, when the same economic 
forecast for the current year was dug 
out by the Toronto Star. It still 
hidden and officially it remains 
hidden” to this day, but the lame at- 
tempts to 
their most embarrassing day 
ment since they 
ment side 

Whether for not, 
Pearson and his advisers are determin 
ed to be as consistent as they can. They 
have and maintained their 
decision in several altercations with by 
that no by-election 
shall be allowed to saddle the party with 


doesn't 
the Liberal 
the subject of 


so called 


and score the 


was 


Tories 
in parlia- 
moved to the govern 


disavow it gave the 


these reasons or 


decided, 


election tacticians, 


a policy it can’t support nationally 
Defense is particularly dangerous 
ground in this respect. When General 


Pearkes took office as defense 


minister last year, one of the first ques- 


George 
tions at kis first press conference was, 


introduce any big 


yo 


Are you going to 
changes in Canada’s defense policy 
General Pearkes said no, he didn't 
think so 
But, said the 


n his 


astonished questioner, 


i days as defense critic General 
I had attacked a great many 
Liberal policies and urged innumerable 
changes; what about them? 

With a beaming smile, Pearkes re 
plied: “I have been minister of defense 
days. In that time I 
learned more about our defense prob 
lems than I learned in the preceding 
eight find that many of 
my former criticisms were not valid.” 
man had twelve 
opposition, and party 
had been out for nearly twice as long, 


-earkes 


for eight have 


years. I now 


been 


whose 


From a who 


years in 
such an answer was disarming as well 
It would not do for the 
Liberals——not yet, anyway. They can 
ignorance, even though they 
are already finding that their secret in 
formation is somewhat out of 
[here is no government 
1958 that was not known at least in 
broad outline in 1957, and although 
many of their specialists have been re- 
tired from public life bv the 
those who survive must carry on as if 
they knew all that their colleagues 
knew. It will be interesting to see how 
long they can keep it up. 


as conclusive 
not pleac 


date 
problem in 


electors 








BACKSTAGE 


WITH RED-FEATHER CAMPAIGNS 


Did workers, bosses stint in giving? Here's how 





nettled civic leaders reacted to big-city flops 


KOERNER 


“Leading citizens miserly.’ 


AMONG OTHER strikes, real and tive Justin Harbord, who was 
threatened, are Canadians striking campaign manager, finally threat 
against charity? The directors of | ened to publish donation lists “to 
at least half a dozen United Appeal show up our stingy businessmen. 
and Community Chest campaigns They're just not giving.” 
in major cities say yes, a lot of M Seeking $2,900,000, Vancouver 
them are fell short by $250,000 even after 
This fall, 80 cities, large and a two-week extension of its cam- 
small, asked their citizens for a paign. Millionaire lumberman Wal- 
total of $28 million for charitable ter Koerner, who led the campaign, 


works. Few reached their target. blasted business and professional 
Toronto, Ottawa, Regina, Sault men. “Many leading citizens are 
Ste. Marie, Sarnia and Brantford riding on other people’s backs,” he 
put up the money they were asked = said. Some doctors gave $5. One 
to put up. Montreal, Winnipeg, of Vancouver's wealthiest men 
Vancouver, Victoria, Hamilton, gave $250 and one of the coun- 
Halifax, Edmonton and many try’s biggest companies chipped in 


others did not 

Why? “Plain stingy,” campaign 
directors in many cities complained 
angrily. 


$200——“an insult to the campaign,” 

said Koerner. 

M Looking for $8,750,000, Toron- 

‘There’s a limit to giving to got it, but the campaign pro 
the targets are getting too high, duced two bitter rows. The County 

workers and business firms replied 


Orange Lodge distributed a pam- 

testily. phlet charging that Roman Cath- 
Perhaps never have the country’s olic organizations got too large a 
charitable campaigns been con share of the funds. The Toronto 
ducted in such an acrimonious at Civic Employees Union claimed 


mosphere. Witness 

M Shooting for $300,000, the Vic- 
toria campaign fell far short with 
in its original time limit. Campaign 


that the metropolitan government 
used “coercion and intimidation” 
to force workers to accept United 
Appeal canvassing. Super-mayor 
leaders extended the closing date Fred Gardiner replied that the 


Sull 


twice. the campaign was union was niggardly. Last year’s 
$30,000 short. Insurance execu- donation by Local 43 was $1,000, 


Backstage wITH Binco / Newspaper bing 


NEWSPAPER BINGO 

the cards at from 
published in daily ads—is giving a 
big fillip to the normal $3-million-a 
that clubs 
and charitable organizations collect 


you mark and fill in numbers as they appear 
numbers’ in the ads. If and when you get a 
winning combination of numbers, 
you get in touch with the sponsor, 
present the card for checking and 
collect your money. In Toronto the 


home 


year revenues service 


from the game in Canada. With a Kinsmen Club draws up to 50,000 
nervous wink at the law, which players a week. The Canadian 
says such games of chance can be Federation of the Blind has 20,000 
conducted only “occasionally,” o1 Each offers top prize of $5,000. 


Newspaper bingo has some strik- 
ing 


ganizations in 15 cities are running 
bingo day in and day out through 


papers. They 


advantages live 


They 


OVEI bingo, 


paid ads in local according to sponsors don’t 


attract hundreds of thousands of have to rent an arena or go through 
players with prizes as high as the arduous rigmarole of running 
$5,000 an evening’s play, which requires 

To play, you buy cards (usually dozens of helpers. They can also 
for 50c each) from newsdealers make the game practically fool- 








GARDINER 
‘ “Labor union niggardly.” 
he said; by the fair-share basis ac- 
cepted by unions it should have 
been $67,000. 
Mw Trying 
Dartmouth was. shy almost $50,- 
000. “About 30% of business 
firms did not co-operate in the pay- 
roll deduction plan,” said fund di- 
rector A. R. Jackson. “The good- 


for $464,000, Halifax- 


giving companies subsidized the 
poor-giving ones.” 

M Needing $140,000, Saskatoon 
got only $119,000, and campaign 
chairman A. H. Trout teed off on 
everyone. “A city of this size 


should be ashamed of itself for not 
raising $140,000,” he said. 

M Montreal has no 
fund. This year, an astonishing 
total of 81 assorted campaigns 
asked citizens for $30 million. The 
Red Feather campaign, looking for 
$1,921,000, was short by $113,000 
“People 


integrated 


are resisting such a 
appeal for money,” said Red 
Feather chairman John H. F. Tur- 
ner, who also took a belt at busi- 
“The attitade of certain 
companies enjoying the benefits of 
the community is hard to 
stand. They make a profit, give 
token amounts or none at all 


vast 


nessmen 
under- 


Too 
few are being called on to do too 
much for too many.” 


o-—-old idea makes new hit 


proof as far as cheating is concern- 
ed. In live bingo doctored cards 
sometimes fool hurried officials. In 
Barrie, Ont., one woman printed a 
“winning” on the spot and 
collected $2,000. She was later ar- 
rested. In newspaper bingo officials 
have plenty of time and opportun 
ity to subject cards to every kind 
of safety check. 

How big will 
grow? Partly, 


card 


newspaper bingo 
it’s up to provincial 


attorneys-general, sponsors admit 
somewhat fearfully They could 
clamp down at any time. What 


stops them is that the current spon 
sors are pouring the proceeds into 
charity —CAROL CHAPMAN 


Wheeler-Bennett’s life of George 
VI. Top whodunit fan: Ellen Fair- 
Most-borrowed periodical 
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Backstage WITH MuSICc 


it hath charms for Canadian business too: 


2,000 firms plump for music-while-you-work 


ALONG WITH PLUMBING and power lines in a 
new insurance building rising in Toronto's asphalt 
jungles, engineers recentiy threaded an extra 
into partitions for each office. It was’done on orders 
from the firm’s U.S. head office. It was to provide 
music for every employee. Ten years ago the average 
boss might have scoffed at such an idea. Today 2,000 
firms in 15 Canadian cities pay seven companies thou 
sands a year to pipe music into offices and factories. 
Few employees realize it, but the music is scientifically 
composed to make them work harder, reduce mis- 
takes, curtail gossip and eliminate absenteeism. 

The Canadian firms lease the music 
Muzak Corporation of New York which composes 
and records it on the advice of industrial psycholo- 
Different programs are piped to clients overt 
rented phone lines each day for 28 days, then the 
cycle starts over—with a handful of new compositions 
spliced in. There is no more than the barest hint 
of a tune in any of the music. It is designed to be 
heard, “not listened to,” says Muzak which claims to 


cable 


seven from 


gists 


be able to make workers happier and harder working 
Experiments by the American Association of Applied 
indicate there’s some truth in it 

Muzak sells four kinds of programs, for (a) factor- 
ies, (b) offices, (c) retail outlets and (d) hotels, restau- 
rants and bars. In addition to making people work 
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harder, the vendors claim that a different program 
will make them eat and drink more. A Toronto leas 
ing firm, Associated Broadcasting Company, backs up 
this boast by offering bars or restaurants their money 
back if business doesn’t pick up 10% within 60 days. 
Will music also make people buy more? The T. Paton 
Co. thinks so. It pays Muzak for a special program 
So large and lucrative is the leased-music business 
that Muzak no longer has the field to itself. Leading 
competitors are FM radio stations. Unburdened by 
the rent of phone lines, many FM stations broadcast 
to factories and offices, charging a fee for screening 
out commercials. Another competitor, Bertram Hunt 
of Toronto, however, makes his money by charging 
supermarkets for plugging in commercials on his piped 
programs. “Competition is getting fierce,” says Hunt 
Already it is forcing Muzak and its rivals to look . 
outlets. Newer apartments in some 
Muzak. Some private homes get it too. 
But the piped music has a serious drawback in the 
very fact that makes it useful to business performance 
it may be psychologically correct but there’s not much 
tune. This was illustrated when Toronto public skat 
ing rinks recently decided to give up Muzak, for which 
they had been paying $4,000 a year 
couldn't keep time to Muzak 


for 
now 


new cities 


have 


skaters 
PORTER 


Reason 
MCKENZI 


to beat tough divorce laws. A 
woman can legally change her name 
to that of her common-law partner by 








: “ i MOST-BORROWED BOOKS 
Background Fit in tin when 
Nobel prize- 
winner Boris Pas 


ternak’s celebrated 
Doctor Zhivago 
went on the book- 
shelves of the 
Parliamentary Li 
brary in Ottawa: 
Nobel prize-winner 


rWO-CAR FAMILIES 

In spite of their never-ending com- 
plaints about traffic congestion, Cana- 
dians keep right on adding to thei 


woes: two-car families are increasing 


far faster proportionately than one 
families. There are now 250,000 


cal Lester B. Pearson PEARSON 
operating two or more cars—a jump The library lends 

of 100,000 in five years. There out about 12,000 books a year. 
are 2,300,000 with one car (a gain Most faithful borrowers: Pearson, 
of about 555,000 in the same period), Diefenbaker and Port Arthur 


almost as many households as there 
are with running water (2,865,000) 
and 2.773.000). 


Douglas Fisher. 
right now: 


bathtubs (2,7 the Mackenzie King biography and 
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MP 
Most popular books 
Montgomery’s memoirs, 


clough 
271 


among 2 available: Maclean's. 


MANY CHANGING NAMES 


Are New Canadians sticking to their 
old-world ways? Not in name, 
anyway. Applications for change of 
name have roughly trebled in the past 
seven Usually, applicants 
want to change from a complicated 
European spelling to a simpler 
Anglicized one. It costs $15, plus 
$1 for each additional member of 
the family. Provincial judges who 
rule on the petition don’t ask why a 
person wants to change his name, 
but they've discovered one reason is 


years. 


resorting to a provincial Change 
of Name Act 


COMEBACK FOR CIDER? 

Can produce more revenue 
for Canada’s applegrowers? They've 
been looking into it since getting 
B.C. sparkling cider into Alberta 


cider 


liquor stores for the frst time Dec. 1. 


Findings: half the provinces don’t 
sell Canadian hard cider; most sell 
imported English cider 
wineries gave up cider 30 years ago 
for lack of demand—many farmers 

make their own. It’s still produced 
and sold in the Maritimes. 


Niagara 
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Editorial 


Does history belong to the 
men who make it? 


THE PUBLICATION f M 
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Mailbag 


~ Jarvis: boon to art or custodian of blobs? 
~ Why girls are hardier in the cold 
~ What are today’s Canadians striving for? 


Your article on Alan Jarvis What makes a city pretty 
M S| g Uul Art Mullion Nov 
; ed the deeper significance “One of the ugliest cities in the world 
M Jar accomplishments. Mr iid National Gallery director Alan 
j ne a magnificent job. de Jarvis of Saint John, N.B. (Preview 




















opposition. He has in Nov. 22). His statement is in the 
C Canada and has lition of the contemporary art he 
prov cla n. H stark sterile sometimes silly Con 
e i progressive ith the n pic 
i n ee yea;»s e drawn by the late r of 
the National Galler nvective H I Menchk oO Ba 
he portant capi more. To a press conference in Halifax, 
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How majorettes bear cold 
neces ts : ara ae Ee k our Nov. 8 cover, at the football 
g e yrettes c ZO Da 
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Insects as movie stars? I r come 
S. WOOSTER, NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. 
NN ‘ HY ve i ‘ f | 
NN 8) has put f h the most Mm At first glance mv mpression was 
guments fo Hy wiood’s HSt group climbing a mounta 




















n wonde s 
hat we are striving fo e—cert 
TO D C n it \ 
l ‘A 1 | g ( 9 4 ~b 1d oO > d 1¢ sp pe 
A P hideous mine dis 
If > AC nc 
ec o s capita 
Pp of ) we grief and misery of women waiting 
i wak > som ut e pithead, was a sordid example of 
] OCAS ) we nave become imD ied WW tt 
i ofap g mantis.— é tionalism and enjoyment of grue- 
‘ S ARRISION 1 s. Let us ¢ sider | yw 
ig ed we are becon MRS 
“lark of a “typical American” M. NEWCOMB, LANCASTER. NB 
K [ “ This summer w i siste oO 
A s H I on visiting t The first time s 
Week () ec ¢ Nov. 8) is C re S 1937 when she ¢ rke 
‘ co s \ ) most struck I was n 
1 C t d genuine happy laughter she heard. This 
citizens who visit ear her remark was that she missed 
Is s has the happiness and laughter. Everybody 
g the night spots seemed to be too engrossed in acquiring 
seen typical Ame a Digger car than his neighbor 
His pinio . 4 land and more up-to-date implem« 
exte to have time for social enjoyment at 
ce . of yo those little helpful neighborly acts 
Without exception, these Is it true that the maximum of happi- 
ng to strengthe ness IS in proportion to the minim 
s rout 1ational rela- of material wealth? CHARLES EVANS 
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First thing you notice about Meteor’s five long, low, new 
station wagons 1s their wonderful capacity for work or play. 
Here indeed are the roomiest wagons in the low price held 


since “Station Wagon Living” became a Canadian way of life. 


Versatility and riding comfort highlight the newness that is 


abundant throughout these be autiful cars. For instance 7 
the wheelbase is two inches Jonger than last year. This 
means nearly six inches more load space and extra legroom 


for passengers. And Meteor’s wide-stance ride sets new stand- 


Newest is the 59 Meteor shown here in the Nine-Passenger Country Sedan model 





ards of handling ease in station wagon travel. With all their 
space—and -all their built-in ruggedness—Meteor wagons 
with clean, distinctive Trim-Line styling are designed to be 


fashion-right for years. 


You get performance plus economy with Econ-O-Fuel Six or 
standard V-8. Fill up with lower priced regular gas and save 
almost $1.00 a tankful. Yes—in every way—these are the 
wagons built for you. And, as a final touch—they’re priced 


with the lowest! 
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How to make your food bill 


pay dividends in health 


When buying food for the family, 


opping lists are frequently based en- 
tirely on family food preferences and 
with little regard for good nutritio1 


Yet, the right foods in the 
imounts Can increase yourenerg 
youretiiciency, protect you against some 


diseases, keep your weight dow! 


and possibly add years to your life 
Fortunately, the practical ipplicatior 

of-good nutrition is relatively simple. 

The questions and answers appearing 


i 
here cover some of the more important 
things you should know to keep yout 


family weil nourished 


What is a balanced diet” It is o 


that supplies nth ht amounts 
DVCOR fa f ncn al i vic? al o! c 
proteimms, carpdonyare vilan - 
ais and /? i Ne f fa 


Why is protein so important? 
Growth of children ts dependent upon 
it; adults require it for body upkeep. A 
continuous sunply of protein is needed. 

What are the best sources of pro- 
tein? Meat, fish, poultry, eggs, milk and 
milk products, including cheese and ice 
cream. Good protein is also supplied 


by bread and cereals 


Your protein should come from both 


animal and vegetable sources as the two 





> nmier nt hy rr 
types suppieme! eac otner to torm 


the body’s “building blocks 


Are green and yellow vegetables 
necessary? Yes. Broccoli, spinach, es- 
carole, Squash, carrots and sweet pota- 
toes are excellent sources of essential 
vitamins and minerals. At least one 
een or yellow vegetable should be 

/ 


served every day 


Why should special care be taken re- 





rarding vitamin C? Because it cannot 
be stored in the body and because this 
vitamin has many important functions 
Fresh, frozen or canned orange or 

petrul lice iwberries and toma- 
toes are all ric vitamin ¢ 

They should be eaten as soon as pos- 

vie after have been prepare 1 for 
serving, since too much exposure to 


auestroys vitamin ¢ 


How can you best assure good nutri 


9 , 
on for your family? By serving a wide 
iriety of foods “Fad yT “wonder 

ets iy lack nan i t ents necessal’ry 


I ielp ou plan and f ll the food 
needs of the different age groups | oul 
1ousehok Met ypoltan offers i prac 

cal guide to good nutrition called 


Food for the Family se the coupon 


below for your tree Copy. 
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THE COVER 


It is midnight, Dec. 24. We are at a 


DEWline post not far from the North 


Pole. The crew is tracing an uniden 
tified flying object. What is it? The 
only space craft — artist Ed McNally 
assures Us that gets into orbit with 


out fail every time it is launched. 
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If she’s all yours 
and all woman 


GIVE 


BULOVA 





Watch and 
bracelet glitter ( 


like gold coins Watch glitters 


with 2 diamonds 


Beauty that flows 


around her wrist 





enchantment, give her the fire of diamonds. But know, 


LA PETITE 





CANADIAN GIRL 





too, that within each Bulova, the polished, glittering 











S&S +K 5 Je $1 4 
ies. 23 jewels. PRISCILLA 
watcn parts are set with lifetime working jewels Also in white. $75 17 jowsle, 2 did Mende, 
to give them unfailing accuracy. That's G@ODDESS OF Time $39 
why few gifts are as treasured as a Bulova. There’s _ bracelet matched —and 
af '] . 
an elaborate choice at your Authorized Bulova jeweller’s; iso in white. $49.50 
this Christmas give that Bulova difference. You 
Can pay aS Mucn Or a tl iS yOu CI Se. LOOK FOR 
from $29.75 to $2500. THAT BULOVA bIFFERENCE 
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RONSON "66" 
ELECTRIC SHAVER 


RONSON C.F.L. 
ELECTRIC SHAVER 


RONSON “REGAL” 
TABLE LIGHTER 










RONSON “FUTURA VARAFLAME” 


a TABLE LIGHTER 


‘ 


— 
== 
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RONSON "“VARAFLAME" 
POCKET LIGHTER 









Ronson’ - 
“rings 

the 

bell” 





RONSON "ESSEX" 
POCKET LIGHTER 


RONSON “CAPRI” 
POCKET LIGHTER 
































with gifts to please the whole family! 
Make it the happiest holiday yet .. . for Dad, 
for Mom, for every member of the family ... with 
Sans a gift for each by Ronson! Famous for craftsmanship 
Wty ° a : ° ° « ‘ 
oe and design, a gift by Ronson is the instinctive choice 
. “S =, og ‘of people of taste! Your dealer has a wide selection... 
—. est ‘ Ba a a a Ae 
4 9 choose a Ronson for every name on your list! 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST LIGHTERS 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST ELECTRIC SHAVERS 
i RI9s8 
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WE KNOW 
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BY FRED BODSWORTH 
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Heavenly miracle? Popular myth? What strange light led the Wise Men 


to Bethlehem? After three centuries of detective work, science suggests 


a new and awe-inspiring solution to one of history’s greatest riddles 


In a Christmas that has strayed far from its 
humble pious beginnings, the simple beautiful 
story of the Star of Bethlehem has a hallowed 
and special place. Amid yule trees and tinsel, 
cards and glitter and frantic shopping, the 
Star survives as one of the few remaining sym- 
bols of the original Christmas 

But the Star which, according to Biblical 
legend, led the Wise Men to the place of the 


20, 1958 





Saviour’s birth has become much more than 
that. Since man three or four centuries ago 
first began applying scientific methods to the 
age-old study of astronomy, the Magi’s “star 
in the east” has posed a mystery still unsolved. 
For men of scientific thinking who seek natural 
explanations for such phenomena rather than 
write them off as supernatural and unexplain- 
able, the Star of Bethlehem is an intriguing 


il 


WHAT WE KNOW NOW ABOUT THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM continued 
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THE STAR THAT BECKONED THE MAGI 
probably began its flaming career as a supernova (a rare exploding star 100 million times brighter than the sun). [he 
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artist depicts the supernova 
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as it would appear in the vastness of space 


challenge. If some unusual heavenly body did 
light up the Judean sky at the time of the 
Nativity, what was it? What facts of modern 
scientific knowledge fit the quaint and moving 
Biblical story? What did the Wise Men- see? 
There are several possible explanations,. and 
modern historical and astronomical knowledge 
is narrowing them down. They have occupied 
the attention of astronomers since early in the 
1600s when the science of astronomy began 
emerging from the pseudo-science and mumbo 
jumbo of astrology. Since then astronomers 
have been zealously tracing back through time 
the movements of known heavenly bodies, at- 
tempting to reconstruct the Judean sky of that 
first Christmas in crowded Bethlehem 
There are three points of view about the 
Star of Bethlehem story. To many it is a 
miracle that neither needs nor permits scien 
tific explanation. Others regard it as a myth 
that existed only in the vivid imaginations of a 
people who were always diligently seeking reli 
gious signs and symbols in the sky. But a 
majority of both religious skeptics and believers 
accept the Bible story as evidence that there 
probably ‘was a Star of Bethlehem, and they 
seek a natural explanation. Skeptics, however, 
claim any connection between the brilliant star 
and the timing of Christ’s birth was accidental 
whereas most believers prefer to think that, 
natural or not, it was willed by God as part 
of the Nativity miracle 
What is the basis for the story? It is certainly 
meagre. It is described only in the second 
chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, twelve verses 
in all; none of the other gospels refer to it. A 
great body of embellishing legend has built 
up around the St. Matthew account, but in 
none of the early non-Biblical writings accepted 
as genuine history is there a mention of it 
Yet in spite of this limited documentation, it 
has been a teasing problem for generations 
of star-gazers, professional and amateur alike 
As a first Step into its investigation, It 1s 
essential to search back into the historical orig- 
ins of the Christmas festival and determine as 
closely as possible the time of Christ’s birth 
There is much doubt and controversy on this 
point. One thing is sure: Christ could not 
have been born on December 25, | AD. as 
tradition once claimed 
It was not until the sixth century AD that 
the first serious effort was made to date Christ’s 
birth. By that time Christianity was well estab 
lished in the Mediterranean world and the 
Roman historian and monk, Dionysius Exi 
guus, proposed that the old Roman calenda1 
be abolished and dates be reckoned from the 
birth of Christ. From records then available, 
Dionysius placed Christ’s birth in the twenty 
eighth year of the reign of Emperor Caesar 
Augustus and this became the basis for the 
new system of dating. Later historians, how 
ever, produced new information about the 
tenure of Augustus which indicates a three 
year error in Dionysius’ calculations, and they 
blamed a purely mathematical mistake for a 
r year’s difference. So these two errors 
back the date of Christ’s birth to at least 
The New Testament provides corroboration 
for this. According to the same section of St. 
Maithew that describes the Star of Bethlehem, 
Christ was born “in the days of Herod the 
King.” The time of Herod’s death is fairly 
well documented. We know from Jewish his- 
torical writing that he was ailing but still alive 
at the time of an eclipse continued on page 44 
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ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN PLEADS 


Give Christmas back to the kids! 


In a memoir as clear and sharp as frost-ferns on a window, 


Bob recalls the spirit of Christmas past, 


before adults barged in and began to take over 


I notice that, more and more each year, 
Christmas is being taken over by adults. 
Kids seem to have been relegated to prowl- 
ing along toy counters hopefully winding 
up things they shouldn't touch and looking 
so unlike little frosted angels that they get 
shooed off by salesclerks, while adults go 
after higher Christmas quotas, hold bigger 
parties, send out longer and more business- 
like lists of cards, and urge one another to 
give more practical and expensive gifts. For 
Dad, a Three-Speed Power Tool Set! 

For Mother, Revion’s Gosmic Moon Mist 
Skin - Atomizer in a Diamond - Studded 
Worid-of-Tomorrow Compact! . . . Here’s 
Something to Keep the Man in Your Life 
Happy, a New Set of Tubeless Tires! : 
How Grandpa’s Eyes Will Light Up When 
He Sees This Four-Horsepower Anti-Torque 
Wheel Chair! . . . A Power Mower for 
Him! . . . Gift Certificates for Her! 
“Open a New Savings Account for the 
Whole Family!” some banker calls merrily 
from inside his vault This Christmas 
Show Her You Care With a New Concrete 
Driveway! 

Christmas is beginning to sound as festive 
as a complete valve job in July and I think 
it’s time we gave it back to the kids. And 
I don’t mean that we should be . sensible 
about it and give them things we'd have to 
buy them anyway, like clothes. Everybody 
knows you buy clothes some Saturday morn 
ing when you can't get out of it and get 
dragged downtown through those stores and 
stacks of shirts that smell like some kind 
of medicine. What kids want for Christ- 
mas is something like a book on how to 
make a tepee out of buffalo hide, and | 
think they should get it 

One thing we'd solve by turning Christ- 
mas over to the children again is that we 
could disconnect all those loudspeakers and 
stop playing Im Dreaming of a White 
Christmas. The weather would look after 
itself. I mever remember having anything 
but a white Christmas when I was a kid, 
probably because in those days snow didn’t 
just crystallize out of the atmosphere but 
out of imagination. We talked snow and 
thought snow and when we prowled through 
the forests of Christmas trees outside gro- 
cery stores we could smell all the snow from 
James Bay to Great Bear Lake. If any real 
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snow happened to fall on top of all that 
psychological precipitation there’d be excit- 
ed cries of “}t’s snowing!” “It’s covered the 
sidewalk!” “You can’t see the front steps!” 

And you wanted out. You knew other 
kids, your cronies, were going out, and were 
probably out already, and you wanted out 
too. Even fathers wanted out. You could 
hear the muffled sound of coal shovels scrap- 
ing sidewalks while you were going through 
the agonizing delays and instructions. “Put 


your scarf on.” “Wrap it around your 
neck.” “Now don’t lose your mitts.” Kids 
lost mitts regularly. A new snowfall was 


as full of mitts as a birthday cake full of 
pennies. You had to fish in cold snowdrifts 
for them, if you thought of them, but you 
usually didn’t. Mothers pinned mitts to 
sleeves, shackled them with cords, tied them 
together, tied- them around our necks, and 
looked into our eyes as if considering throt- 
tling us and said, “Now don’t lose these!” 
But they still got lost. A lot of them got 
lost when we fell on our backs in the snow 
and waved our arms to make “angels.” And 
you had to take them off to pack the kind 
of snowballs that felt like ice on the out- 
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BY DUNCAN MACPHERSON 


side, but had a soft core and exploded like 
bombs when thev hit the back of a toqued 
head. There’s never been anything quite 
as surprising as getting hit on the back of 
the head with a snowball. Most of the snow- 
ball fights were between boys. Sometimes 
girls would try to throw snowballs, their 
elbows waving, but more often they were 
targets. You'd see them walking down the 
street looking straight ahead when you were 
just missing them by the breadth of a snow- 
flake. They had courage, those girls. 

All this time you knew Christmas was 
actually only a few days away, with a lot 
of exciting things to come. There was the 
visit downtown to see San- : 
ta Claus, going up that 
long gangplank and_ the 
delightfully terrifying ex- 
perience of coming right 
up to. that incredible 
mountain of flannel, fur, 
moth balls, hair and red 
grease paint at the other 
end. My mother, who 
never knew that lying to 
children about Santa Claus 
was paving the way to in- 
security, would tell me 
he had just arrived at 
Eaton’s from the North 
Pole and that the one at 
Simpson’s was the brother 
of the one at Eaton’s, and 
if she needed new ones for any other stores 
she just kept bringing in Santa’s helpers. 

There was the big moment of bringing 
the Christmas tree into the house, and com- 
paring notes with other kids on how much 
of your tree curled against the living-room 
ceiling. That was the real test of a tree 
Some of today’s dispirited two-dollar trees 
would have had our lips hanging out far 
enough to hang a cup on. We got a bucket 
of coal from the cellar and planted the tree 
in it and camouflaged the bucket with tis- 
sue paper. Then we made a trip into our 
attic for last year’s Christmas decorations, 
an event that in itself was almost enough 
to make Christmas the highlight of the year 

The attic in our old, narrow, high house 
was npt only a long way up from the living 
room; but was as far from everything dull 
and ofdinary as continued on page 42 









































































| How Jacques Plante brought 
brinksmanship to the NHL 








Plante on the loose curls fans’ hair by adandoning hi roal-mouth to fight Boston forwards for the puck. t 


By Dink Carroll 


On and off the ice the Montreal 


Canadiens’ wandering goaltender seems 





perpetually on the verge 
of disaster. Sometimes it’s a question 
of whose nerves will 


give out first: his or his supporters’ 





Plante home unwinds from “goalies’ tension” 
with 1 and kids. Singing folk songs helps. 


16 MACI 


One night in November 1954, the New York 

Rangers were playing the Canadiens in the 
Montreal Forum. Early in the first period, 
Jacques Plante darted out of the Canadiens’ 
net to beat the Rangers’ Nick Mickoski to a 
rolling puck. Plante cleared the puck off to, 
the side, but the aggressive Mickoski skated 
right into Plante and upended him with a 
bodycheck. The Forum was in bedlam as 
Plante struggled to get up off the ice and 
the open net yawned. “Vite, vite!” the 
French-speaking fans impiored him while 
their English-speaking compatriots yelled: 
“Get back, get back!” Plante managed to 
scramble up and hurry back into position 
before the Rangers could get possession of 
the puck 

In a seat on the cat-walk, which is press 
row in the Forum, was Tom Meany, the 
noted New York sports. writer. Tom took 
off his hat and mopped the moisture from 
his forehead with a handkerchief. He had 
never seen Plante play before 

“Whew!” he. said “Why doesn’t that 
Plante stay planted?” 

In the years that have elapsed since then, 
that question has been asked innumerable 
times in every arena in the National Hockey 
League. Plante knows it and there must 
be times when he has doubts about himself 
but he has to conquer them alone because 
goalkeepers are essentially “loners.” They 
rarely pal around with the other players 
They have no teammates to compare notes 
with, as the others have. They seldom get 
advice because coaches hesitate to tamper! 
with their styles. There is no question about 
he mental pressure on them; they worry 

lot and they are all nervous. If they can’t 
get out from under the pressure, they crack 
up. Even the most fortunate and relatively 
serene of them are subject to varying forms 


of neurosis 

Plante’s special sufferings include sudden 
isthmatic attacks, which have sometimes 
been severe enough to force his coach to 
make a last-minute change in goalkeepers 
In Toronto he does not stay at the Royal 
York Hotel with the rest of the team. There 
is something in the hotel that he is allergic 
to. and he beds down at the Westbury, a 
block or two from Maple Leaf Gardens. He 
used to find relaxation in knitting, an acti 
ity hardly associated with professional ath- 
letes. More recently he has given up knit- 
ting for another unlikely hobby: portrait 
painting 


Plante is lean, hollow-cheeked and seri 
ous: his look is almost melancholy. He eats 
five meals 


day and sleeps between fifteen 
and sixteen hours, yet he loses twenty 
pounds over a season. Possibly as an escape 
trom “goalkeepers’ loneliness” and with the 
instinctive feeling that he needed help, he 
married when he was only eighteen 

Piante will never win a popularity con 
test because he seems compelled to blurt 
out exactly what he thinks, even if it means 
wounding his teammates. Nor is it likely 
that he will win immortality as a goalkeeper 
fhere is a tendency to minimize his true 
worth because he has a team in front of 
him that includes many of the NHL’s super- 
stars. In addition, the Canadiens have had 
great goalkeepers in the past like Georges 
Vezina, for whom the Vezina Trophy, the 
Holy Grail of the goalers’ craft, was named; 
George Hainsworth, who scored twenty- 
two shutouts in continued on page 48 
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he birdie! 


Some quite incredible 
portraits from the days 


when photos were fun 


WHEN photography was young and 
William Notman was the most famous 
portraitist in the land, a sitting in his 
Montreal studio was as gay an outing 
as any the winter holiday season could 
provide. It took the planning, and the 
gusto, of a theatrical production; back 
in the 1870s and 80s people dressed 
up their personalities as well as thei 
figures to have their pictures taken 
They appeared in sports attire with 
prop sleds, or as iiving cartoons (lower 
left). Children acted out Little Red 
Riding Hood, newsboys and cabbies 
appeared in their working clothes. 





striking characteristic positions. Young 
bloods, tiny tots and old ladies turned 
up at Notman’s studio and allowed 
themselves to be posed in human-in 
terest situations strikingly different 
from the glum _ head<and-shoulders 
portraits of a later age 

On this and the following pages, we 
present a sampling of some of the 
fabulous Mr. Notman’s liveliest por- 
traits. They are taken from the Not- 
man collection, now being catalogued 
at McGill with the help of Maclean’s 
They serve to underline the fact that, 
in an age that knew no canned enter- 
tainment, people made their own fun. 





ds 
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Fresh off the boat, duffel bags and baggage, new immigrants were as much a part of the Montreal scene in 1864 as they are now. But these are imposters. 


Clothes make the man: a successful burgher in the natty 
street costume of the day; in starched whites, a baker. 


Watch the birdie! continued 


Notman turned his sittings into 


theatrical productions 


"WHEN a businessman has his portrait taken these days he seldom 


wears his working clothes. He gets dressed in his best bib and 
tucker, wipes most of the expression off his face, and, not without 
considerable ennui, faces the camera. That wasn’t how it was 
eighty years ago, when most of these portraits were made. In those 
days the camera was not something to be taken for granted and 
tradesmen and professionals alike often appeared (with an assist 
from Mr. Notman and his bag of props) as their fellow men were 
used to seeing them. This gives these Notman photographs a 
journalistic quality which many modern photographic studios don’t 
inject into their work. But they do have one quality in common 
with a good lot of twentieth-century portraits: the subjects display 
a broad streak of ham. If the poses are a bit more striking, the 
gestures slightly more flamboyant, it was because motion pictures 
and television had not yet been invented and the only chance a 
man had to express himself was that new-fangled gadget, a camera. 
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rhree painters of the era: the Voght group. 








fake-off: politician caught in mid-promise. 


rifle-regiment officer is real, too. And so is this staunch Indian river pilot. Tightrope artist's pose betrays him —tood stiff to walk a wire 


Continued on next page 
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Watch the birdie! continued 


Notman’s studio techniques foretold TV's 














MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE. 


I F THESE ladies were alive today they would probably 
be on television. Most of them are young Montreal det 

tantes—with names like Potter, Fish, Newcomb and 
Defly—striking theatrical poses before or after the vari 
ous amateur productions of the day. William Notman 
lived in the great age of melodrama, when Camille and 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, or Joan of Arc (above, at the stake) 
and Robin Hood (below, with bow) were as much a part 


of life as Wyatt Earp or John’s Other Wife have been 
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aw 
in our times. The fabulous Mr. Notman did not realize 


it, of course, but he and his portrait camera stood on the 
threshold of an era that led directly to the cathode-ray 
tube. The ladies in these pictures not only created roles 
on the stage, but also in the make-believe world of the 
Notman portrait studio which differs only in degree from 
today’s elaborate TV stages. The basic ingredients were 
there: the unwinking eye of the camera lens on one 
hand and, on the other, the Heroine emoting. 
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Watch the birdie! continued 


Ham was still ham—even back in 


William Notman’s day 


THE 
these Notman portraits—the Beau Brummel types, the comic clergyman, 
the comic drunk—and, of course, Napoleon himself. The odd thing about 
these photographs, really, is that they could easily have been taken yes- 
But Notman had only natural light, 
from a skylight, to work with, glass plates and slow shutter speeds that 
required fixed and studied poses. In spite of these disadvantages he had 
no trouble at 


stock characters of nineteenth-century theatre are all shown in 


terday by a modern photographer. 


all in bringing out the strong streak of ham that lies in 


every man, no matter what his century or his condition in life. 
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Strip away the make-up . .. you reveal the face of a addon Under Notman’s hand almost any . « + OF an armored hero of 
from this patriarch and... mustachioed young actor. / bik man could be Napoleon .. . an even earlier age of romance. 
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WHY 
CHRISTMAS 
DRIVES 
TOY BUYERS 
CRAZY 


In an $80-million-a-year whirl, 


where dolls are bulls and sputniks are bears, 


even the calmest men get ulcers 


trying to stay one jump ahead of Junior 


BY McKENZIE PORTER 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


iw years ago Gordon Pace, head toy buyer 
for Toronio’s Robert Simpson Company Ltd., 
began to worry more than usual. Sales clerks kept 
handing to him Want Slips, or forms that are filled 
out when a customer asks for something the 
department cannot supply. The slips indicated that 
a surprising number of women and girls were 
looking for an item they called “a big rag doll.” 

Convinced that a nostalgic swing-back to the 
big rag doll was imminent, Pace ordered a Toronto 
manufacturer to make up for Simpson’s what he 
describes as “a fabulous number” of them, to 
retail at $2.98. When they were delivered he 
made of the big rag dolls the biggest display in 
the toy department 

But suddenly, and inexplicably, the hankering 
for big rag dolls vanished. Pace had difficulty in 
getting rid of them, at a heavy loss, for ninety- 
eight cents apiece. “It was the biggest mistake I 
ever made,” he says. “Nowadays, to me, a big 
rag doll is just a big red rag.” 


KEN BELL 


The story illustrates the hazards of some of 
todav’s most harassed men the men who buy 
toys for Canada’s retail stores. The nation’s toy 
buyers, tar from being fat, jolly and expansive, 
is would befit the chief booking agents for Santa 
Claus, tend to be lean, anxious and _taciturn 
men 

They spend all their time trying to guess what 
the children’are going to want next, a respons- 
ibility that calls for the sacred vapor of a Delphic 
oracle 

The Hula-Hoop, which swept the Western world 
last fall, caught most toy buyers napping and pre- 
cipitated a dog fight for supplies. Toronto’s Jack 
White. who retired sixteen months ago from 
the post of head toy buyer for the T. Eaton Com- 
pany Ltd., says: “In the Thirties that spool-and- 
thread game, Yo-yo, and the card game Monop- 
oly, sprang the same surprise on us. In the Twen- 
ties it was a sort of spring-fitted jumping stilt called 
the pogo stick. In 1906, continued on page 32 





Year’s top toys: they’re shown in this special Maclean's photograph, unless 


Robert Simpson Co. toy buyer Gordon Pace has missed a highly educated guess. 
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\loof, mysterious, monomaniacal in pursuit 
of money and power, 
Sir Herbert Holt pyramided intricate financial 
transactions that — at one point — 
put him in command of three billions 
and almost 


gave him a corner on Canada 
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BY PETER C. NEWMAN 


he bottom of the fifth inning during the 
September 28, 1941, International League 
baseball game at Montreal’s Delorimier Sta- 
dium was interrupted by the rude spit of a 
loudspeaker announcing: “Sir Herbert Holt is 
dead.” 

The crowd hushed, whispered, then cheered. 

This was the public elegy to the financial re- 
cluse who built up the greatest empire of 
ownership in Canadian business history —- the 
guiding force of more than three hundred com- 
panies on four continents. In the forty years 
before he died, there was scarcely a productive 
agency in Canada that did not feel the conse- 
quences of Holt’s rivaltry. 

To most Canadians of his time, Holt repre- 
sented an obsolescent business aristocracy 
which could easily be blamed for the country’s 
economic difficulties. Montreal wags during 
the 1920s claimed that when some of Holt’s 
blood was used in a transfusion to one of his 
grandchildren, the youngster froze to death. 

During the 1931 strike of the Canadian 
Union of Linemen and Helpers against his 
power companies, Holt’s life was threatened so 
often that Montreal papers had his obituary 


20, 938 


anadian who ever lived 


set and waiting in their composing rooms. Holt 
refused to give up his morning habit of walk- 
ing to work. He marched through downtown 
Montreal, enclosed in a square formed by four 
guards with cocked rifles. A year earlier he 
had ducked under his mahogany desk barely 
in time to avoid the bullets of a deranged 
stockbroker. 

Holt did not, as his enemies often charged, 
control the fiscal policy of Canada. But he 
approached that status closer than any other 
businessman before or since. Canada in 1928 
had paper money and coinage in circulation 
totaling three hundred million dollars. Holt in 
the same year was shepherding assets worth 
nearly three billions, among them banks, moun- 
tains of ore, fur shops, hotels, streetcar systems, 
railroads, forests, flour mills, shipyards, thea- 
tres, life-insurance firms and world-spanning 
utilities interests. 

The Canadian economy did not have enough 
resources to allow him an accumulation of cor- 
porate power equivalent to that of John Rocke- 
feller or Henry Ford, but in the days of 
multimillionaire mystery men, Holt was the 
Canadian equivalent of Sir Basil Zaharoff, the 
secretive Greek who became the greatest arina- 
ments salesman in history, and Montagu 
Norman, the tradition-shattering Bank of Eng- 
land governor. Holt’s spectacular instinct fer 
profitable business situations gained him inter- 
national stature. “Sir Herbert is the business 
brain of Canada,” wrote the Daily Express of 
London in a 1926 editorial. “He holds a posi- 
tion in the commercial and industrial life of 
the Dominion, for which it is im uvssible to 
find any parallel. He is certainly a more im- 
portant figure in the Canadian wor!d ihan the 
prime minister is in that of Great Britain.” 

Holt was president of twenty-seven major 
corporations, ranging trom the giant Montreal 
Light, Heat & Power Consolidated, which he 
founded, to a railroad through the Peruvian 
Andes, which he surveyed on mule-back. When 
members of the 1934 House of Commons 
Committee on Banking and Commerce angrily 
insisted that Holt reveal the exact number of 
his corporate affiliations, he calmly replied: “I 
cannot tell you. I have continued on page 38 
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SHVEHN luscious new centres “ieee 
a found only in / 
-Nw Pot of Gold me 


Pineapple Fruit 
New 
Twin Grapes in Cordial Chocolates 
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Aout new We new ner 


Peanut Cushion Turkey Bone Butter Cream Pineapple Cube Cordial 











Brazil in Cream 


3O different taste treats... 


@ 36 mouth watering pieces |! 
New outside . . . new inside . . . thirty varieties of the most delectably delicious 


Brazil Nut 





chocolates made . . . including seven such scrumptious new centres as pineapple 


fruit and tempting twin grapes. Each one is topped with the finest, smoothest 
chocolate and packaged in a glamorous new box. Try the new taste adventure 
today ... new “Pot of Gold” by Moirs! 


Bordeaux Caramel fn. | 
116 Kings Choice 


> Nw Pot of Gold. & : 


Apricot Jell 
f y Dipped Caramel 


Nougatine Gy 


Twin Roasted Almunds 
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Cocoanut Cream 


Crystalized Ginger 














Citron Nougatine 





Jordan Almonds 
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Bordeaux Cream 





| D 
Chocolate Krunch Aimondtina Maple Pecan 


Cherry Cordial Almond Rocca 





Cluster Filbert 





Vanilla Opera Seafoam Candy Chip Fi 





How to waltz through an anniversary 
FILL THIS IN AND FRAME IT 





Z My wife’s birthday is on the .......... BEG ick bn sdegawheneeeona we 
a , ) py G Last year I bought her a .. wc cccccccccccccnccescccscesccscocervess 
\ y) , ) g 
My nis MOAN! Wyo WMA) It was too big/small. 
Our wedding anniversary is on the .......... Tl. ewer rer re reer 
We have been married .......... years. 


f Siwveet Sz. SOL > te I remember the day because ...... 0... cece cece cece eee eeeeerceeeenee 


Last year I forgot/remembered. 
She has been a good/bad wife to me. 


Other anniversaries occur on the 




















Re dhe owaes ORGS slaw tis cede sw emeoiows ° 
SWORE OO) DS TOMMUMIDRTON conc iinc vc kciverecedccdcvsccoceereseueeess 
: ee cin WIE Lint ee Staple didlae boa) ole ea 
ae ee re Tee Te er ee eer ee ee 
Bb a.chvewwenes SR re eats ce ee wae s 
SOMME 0) WS FOTN nia neice neg eces ee eeceoonvrases © hw ee ae ale 
Family jokes for anniversaries: ; 
Goes down well Falls flat 
My children’s names are: 
Rane Sia) ate card a cterwid vo Soe Ww ele Rae WEL @ oe <a AS olay ES wi 
eee NE GE WIIG Src ce eavicesesss 
BA Eas oer as rate tik inn WA? 470i oS io </uih nic dae oa ee EL cia ie tr ae Onn 
ere 
es ss’ -o a wat GL atk wi 8) Or Se GPa naa and es et ae ata ora RUE Vik cas 
Siete Gate OF GAG inc scec cies. 
er eee ee Re eg Ee ae eT re: yt ee ee 
State Gute OF COGN woe 6 cb.s'ndceisae 
er inp Aki a ees ees ea eee aioe Rees CE RT one ne ary ee ee 
mente Gate OF OGD 6605s css sces 
Advice that it’s easier to give than to take Or eee eee eee teen eee nes peeeeeeeseoescerrrasoreesesees 
7 ee ee ee 
Just explain to your kids, without Jos- tion of household enzynvin and. phone 
ing your temper, that everybody in a family physician USE THE FOLLOWING PHRASES WEEKLY AND TICK OFF: 
family has to work . 
To install the new Greg Doorknob, | 
Go to your friendly grocer and say, place clapper platten against high side i i | 
“The Gleam man sent me.” of wain and grout out recess for strik- I love vou 
2 j 


er with a %4-inch Jensen bit 
If taken internally, take 3.5 migms of 
sodiumtheoprodactie or a dilute solu- Don't be so pigheaded 


You are looking very pretty today 
I say, what a lovely dress 

Have you had a hard day? 
——ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN How are the children? 

Have you heard from your mother? 











—HERALD FROY 
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j “Conscientious sort, Wins.ow. 
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Only New Palmolive gives you 


3 Beautiful Colours 


Lut tath. with th 


Lo austdin the, SOeag Z Caily 6 


Just 
massage Palmelive’s beauty-enriched lather on your 


World-famous, Palmolive Beauty Soap has 


blossomed into three beautiful colours . . . each 
with its own exclusive beauty formula! 
Now creamier dreamier more 


beautifying lather to tempt more smoothness 
... bring more radiance into your complexion. 
To caress you with its feminine perfume, per- 
fume so truly right for a beauty soap. 

Yes . . . beauty-enriched Palmolive was 
created for only one reason . . . to awaken the 
Sleeping Beauty of your skin! 





YELLOW PALMOLIVE 
enriched with Golden 
. Lanolin 


Try Palmolive’s Famous Beauty Treatment! 


skin for sixty seconds. Rinse warm . . . splash cold. 


That’s all! . . . 36 skin specialists tested this daily 
Palmolive be: veniiaa 1.235 f all aves and 
aimolive beauty care on 1,250 women ol all ages anc 


skin types. In 14 days or less . . . 2 out of 3 women 


reported skin improvements . . . lovelier complexions. 

Choose the colour you love ... Pink . . . Golden- 
Yellow ... or Green, with the beauty formula that best 
suits your complexion. See how New Pa!imolive awakens 
the Sleeping Beauty of your skin. 


Palmolive is a registered trade mark 
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PINK PALMOLIVE 
enriched with Pink 
Becuty Creom 


GREEN PALMOLIVE 
enriched with Olive 
_ Beauty Oil 






















Let Palmolive give you the same cli-over 


loveliness it gives your complexion! 


PALMOLIVE BEAUTY ESSENTIALS HELP YOU KEEP THAT SCHOOLGIRI. COMPLEXION’ 
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Why Christnias drives toy buyers crazy continued from page 24 
of course, it was Diabolo, a juggling tri plates and strips that could be drilled 
with a double-headed top, a bit of string and riveted like real engineering steel, 
ind two sticks would eclipse that famous boys’ building 
Although he survived thirty hectic toy Meccano. He was wrong, and his 
years as Eaton’s head toy buyer, Whit department's losses that year were con 
often was near his Waterloo. Once h siderable Another time White wa 
had a hunch that a construction kit dumbfounded by a sudden mania for jig 
named Junero, which consisted of metal saw puzzles. He ran out of stocks early 


and only saved his face by employing 
a man to work in the store with a fret- 
saw and cut up the customers own pic- 
tures into hundreds of tiny pieces 

While 
from the serenity of retirement the toy 


White faces this Christmas 


buyers still in business are on the usual 


tenterhooks In Canada, during the 
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Lebatts INDIA PALE ALE 


Anytime’s a good time with Labatt’s 


Alive! 


Here’s a man’s ale. 


...full strength IPA 


Labatt’s India Pale Ale—what more could 
a man want! Here’s an ale that’s truly 
different in its hearty strength, its 
full-bodied character. A real ale, brewed 
for men who enjoy the natural tang of 
hops, the full, satisfying flavour of malt. 
Carefully brewed in a century-old tradition 
for men who demand the zest and 

snap of a full-strength ale. 
This is your ale—Labatt’s 
India Pale Ale. 
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eight weeks before Christmas, toy sales 
amount to two thirds of the year’s total f 
Canadian Playthings Manufacturers In | 
corporated, an organization of toy mak 

ers, estimates that this Chi.ctmas sales 

will amount to sixty millicn dollars i 
bringing retail toy receipts for 1958 uj; 

to eighty million dollars, or almost thre 

times the 1950 figure. Department store 

and independent toy shops are currying 

about a thousand different pliything 

ranging from a two-cent plastic whistle 

and a five-cent rubber ball to a four 
hundred-dollar miniature automobile and 

a thousand-dollar electric train set 

Canadian toy manufacturers. who v: 
increased from. thirty-odd in 1945 to 
more than a hundred and fifty, now sup 
ply sixty percent of the demand. Th 
remainder of the toys, mostly mechani 
cal, are imported from the United King 
dom, the United States, Germany, Japan 
Italy and half a dozen other countries 

Canadian toy buyers rarely allow na 
tionalist sentiments to influence thei! 
choice of sources. Many of them spend 
four months of the year overseas, buyin 
what they think will sell. If they mis 
calculate, profits on their hits can b 
wiped out by losses on their turkeys. “In 
January.” says Jack White toys al 
seldom worth more than fifty cents on 
the dollar.’ 

The present top buyer at Eaton's, W. J 
Wakefield, says: “No matter how care * 
fully we make our Christmas selections 
we nearly always kick ourselves in th 
New Year. We know what the steady 
sellers are but it is almost impossible to 
predict what will flop altogether and 
what wul sell like wildfire.” 

\ big disappointment this Christmas is 
the space toy. A two-stage plasiic rocket 
which drives its nose cone by compressed 
air to an altitude of three hundred feet 
has failed to sell in volume. A toy sate! 
lite, which consists of glittering bal 
whirling around a globe on the end 
a piece of elustic, has also failed to mo 
Why? Maybe because, as Gordon Pa 
of Simpson's says, “the most impor 
element in any toy is the degree of p 
ticipation it affords to the child To 
that can merely be looked at soon bo 
them.” 

Last Christmas, in Winnipeg, Grant 
Linington, North American buyer for the 
Hudson's Bay 


Company, displayed 


space novelty that still disturbs his 
dreams., It was Muttnik. a litthe dog in 

plastic sphere. Since sputnik II was 
then still in the headlines the Hudson’s 
Bay Company thought that Muttnik, at 
$3.98, would be a sell-out. But the store 
was filled by organized dog lovers who 
looked upon the toy as the symbol of 
a cruel experiment Their baying was 
Hudson's” Bay 
Company brass ordered Muttnik freed 


so unnerving that the 


Linington recalls We sat around 
until late one night ripping the plastic 
spheres open and chucking them away 
The little dog we kept and sold as 
separate at $2.98 

With space toys a glut on the Ch 
mas market buyers are manoeuvring 
recover losses by increasing turnove! AS 
other lines like miniature high-heel 
shoes for little girls, the biggest singl 
hit of the present season 

When the shoes were brought out last 
spring at $2.98 a pair they sold slowly 
Then W. J. Wakefield of Eaton’s bought 
a line to retail at eighty-five cents. De 
mand snowballed. From coast to coast 
morpets insist on dressing like Mum 
Manufacturers are exploiting the “look 
like-Mum” craze by producing miniature 
cocktail dresses, ball gowns, golfing 
tweeds and even “mink” stoles and make 


up sets for between two and ten dollars 
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Wakefieid says 
fad since the boys went 
Crockett outfits in 1955.” 

According to Marvin Chodikoff, a di- 
Bullis Toy and Novelty 


‘It's the biggest costume 


mad on Davy 


rector of Sales 


Ltd., an Ottawa Wholesale house, all big 
crazes spring from the 


in children We 


that when an item is purchased by more 


imitative 


have found,” he 


urge 


Says 


than twelve children in 
100d that 
volume. If the 


a given neighbor 


item suddenly begins to sell 


I 


item catches on simul 


ineously in a number of widely scatter- 


neighborhoods we suspect we might 


jave a big money-maker on our hands 


ind we begin to buy heavily.” 
Phenomena like the Hula-Hoop seem 
to occur Only once in ten or twenty years 
nake quick millions, but rarely endure 
[he biggest “basic” number of the toy 
ide is the doll, which, in Canada, ac 


counts for about one’ quarter of the 


ade’s annual revenue Today nearly all 


made of vinyl plastic and ninety 


lolls are 


percent of those sold in Canada are made 


e. Ever since the Shirley Temple doll 
the late Thirties, character dolls have 
n popular and vinyl plastic has im 


proved their resemblance to the original 


Best-selling lines in Canada since the 


ar have been Barbara Ann Scott, Mar 
lyn Munroe, Marilyn Bell and Princess 
Margaret dolls Among recent runners 


images of Sparkle Plenty, a U.S 


comic-strip character, and Maggie Mug- 


p were 


gins, a Canadian racio character 
Only a tiny 
dolls. Out of a hundred and 


minority of little girls like 
little boy 

fifty different dolls produced by the Re 
Toronto, 


play 


liable Toy Company Ltd. of 
biggest manufacturer of 


a male child 


Canada’s 
things, only one represents 
‘They are not popular, Gordon 


SaVS 
Pace of Simpson's, “because they cannot 


be ‘fussed, or made too pretty.” 


Don't whistle at the dolls 


dressing and undressing 


tal element in doll 


Fussing 


now a V 


games 


The trend is toward an ever-increasing 
clothing and anatomy 
hundred part 
time make up 


garments at home from patterns cut by 


realism in dolls 
Reliable employs tnree 
seamstresses who dolls’ 
fashion experts 
At present 
clothing trade because a full-form 
teen-age doll has 
baby doll as the hottest item on the coun 
ters. Undraped, pretty manikins 
ire lifelike and need brassieres, girdles, 
high heeled 
inches tall, they sell 
$14.95, and for 


between one and five dollars an item they 


there is a boom in the 
dolls 
begun to replace the 
these 


panties, nylons and shoes 
Eighteen or twenty 


for between $4.98 and 


can be outfitted with an enormous range 
of costume changes 

At first, 
mothers thought that maybe we 


says Gordon Pace of Simp 
son S$, 
ought to preserve some mysteries of life 
kiddies But I overheard one 
husband, on 


from the 
woman say to her buying 
1 teen-age doll, “Oh, let’s not be so darn 
stuffy.” That 
philosophy has made the 


the favorite this Christmas. 


woman's widely shared 


teen-age doll 


Parents of small daughters are not 
the only customers for dolls. A_ type 
known to the toy trade as The Rich 


Uncle will pay two hundred dollars for 
New York-made dolls that 
stand up to five feet high. Occasionally 
Rich Uncles ask for a walking doll. W 
J. Wakefield of Eaton’s says ‘We used 
to sell one that would walk if you held 
its hand and pulled it along. But it was 
stiff and unlifelike. For several hundred 
vears toy makers have tried to produce 
i mechanical doll that will walk alone 
But they've in putting 


character 


never succeeded 


out a good one.” 
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Plush toy styles have 
changed little in fifty years though real 
lambskin is now 


many of them. 


Dolls still seil in small numbers as close second 


older 
These are inclined to run to such 


bed ornaments for women and giving place to molded-plastic 


girls being used to covel selling for $24.95, Mounted on 


romantic male types as matadors and 


sheiks. Another doll of this nature really Genuine hides are also used to covei they are designed to give their rider any 
belongs on the “plush toy” counter. It's the old-fashioned rocking horses that pace from the lazy jog of the 
a realistic reproduction of a tiger in re- come from Germany and sell for about range-rider to the rescue gallop of 
pose forty dollars. The hides, taken from un- U.S. Cavalry 

In the plush toy field the Teddy Bear born foals, are the most costly com Pinto Pete and Buckshot are the names 
has been tops ever since the early 1900s ponent in the toy. This year Spanish of twdé mettlesome spring 


makers nicknamed it in allu toy costs and turned out by M. A 
President Theodore 


passion for hunting the ursus. 


when toy makers, seeking to lowe! 


sion to Roosevelt's grab some of the German business, have 


Nowadays introduced a shaggier nag clad in goat- ducer of westefn playthings 


But all such rocking horses are fast 
bronchos 
strong 


springs, and fitted with western saddles, 


lone 


ne 


mustangs 
of 
pro- 


also 


Henry Ltd 
Dundas, Ontario, Canada’s biggest 
Henry 
























panda bears and koala bears run it a skin, priced at about twenty dollars makes cowboy suits, spurs, cuffs, pistols, 
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BAU i & LOMB BALOMATIC 


# 
ve 


PICTURE FIDELITY 





Always stays in focus...runs by itself! 


Now Bausch & Lomb gives you High Picture Fidelity. Show 
your color slides with all the detail of the scenes you orig: 
inally captured on film. The magic moments of your mem- 
ories spring to life with full brilliance, astounding clarity 
and faithful color, just as high fidelity sound faithfully re- 


1-to-60 second timing: 


produces the beauty of great music. In addition, your slides matic with g; 
always stay in focus, slide after slide after slide. No annoy 
ing sl.de “pop”...no fuzzy images. You have true automatic 
operation because you never have to get up to re-focus! 828 and Super Slides in any kind of 2x2 mount. 
Balomatic runs through your slide collection all by itself. 
You watch big, life-sized pictures, not the projector! Serve 
your guests refreshments.. your slide show goes right 


along without you. Best relaxation a slide showman ever had! 


VY 
ole 
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The Balomatic — developed by world famous Bausch & 
Lomb optical scientists, creators of CinemaScope lenses and 
the finest optical instruments — operates just as beautifully 
as it looi:s. You project with 500-watt illumination; all con- 
trols grouped together on illuminated panel; 100% auto- ‘ 
finger-tip automatic 
and remote control; precise B & L Balcoted 5” lens; non- 
spill slide trays that store and protect 40 slides —35 mm, 


Choose from 3 Balomatic models. Prices start at $99.50 
... available at low monthly terms. Your dealer is featuring 
High Picture Fidelity Balomatics today... visit him and see 
for yourself. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, N.Y. 


ALOMATIC 
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YOUR EYES, YOUR HEART, YOUR GOOD SENSE TELL YOU IT’S... 


THE CAR:BUICK'59- 












Admire new “classic modern” beauty. Lean, clean, low. Easy to 
get in, roomy to be in. Big new Panoramic viewing, front and rear. 
New Magic-Mirror finishes. And a stunning new kind of 4-Door 
Hardtop design. 


E SABRE 


The thriftiest Buick 


ee ee . 
4 . ,/ ; ~S . ’ 
- J \ * : 4 
= | =e | NVI TA 
‘ , 3 a, an ss 
- rik barge nd eae 
Feel the sense of comman 


=e -: 
1d behind the new control- 
centre instrument panel. Discover the 


Ti ELECTRA 
power-flow of Buick’s new Wildcat engines, Twin- ; 
Turbine and Triple-Turbine transmissions. * 
IF YOU CAN AFFORD ANY NEW CAR, YOU CAN AFFORD THIS NEW CLASS OF FINE CAR 


The most luxurious Buick 





Enjoy the finest ride in Buick history, finest in any 
car today. New Equipoise Chassis 


P soft, quiet, 
sure-footed. Quality feel matches quality look. 


The most spirited Buick 








repeating roller caps and holster sets. 
Next to dolls the biggest single selling 
line in the Canadian toy trade is the 
twin guns and holsters. These range 
from $1.98 a pair to $9.98, the leather- 
work in the latter being natural topgrain 
cowhide with bandoliering for wooden 
cartridges. But buyers can now incur 
big losses on guns through the changing 
fortunes of TV western shows. “All the 
best sellers are tied in with TV shows,” 
says W. J. Wakefield of Eaton’s. “When 

new show like ‘Have Gun: Will Travel’ 
comes out all the boys want Paladin 


forty-fives’ and you are liable to have a 
lot of Wyatt Earp six-shooters left on 
the counter 

“Incidentally,” says Gordon Pace, 
‘we are beginning to think that the last 
Indian has bitten the dust. I now buy 
one Indian outfit to every thousand cow- 
boy outfits. It's cowboys against cow 
boys these days because nobody wants 
to be the bad guy = 

The obsession with the wild west is 
now reflected in “wheel goods,” another 
staple of the toy trade Boys demand 
leather western streamers on the handle 
grips of their bikes and even infants 
covet “covered wagon” kiddie-cars 

Other changes are taking place in doll 
carriages. Over the past three years 
many Canadian mothers have abandoned 
the old folding baby push-cart and adopt 
ed the heavy English perambulator, and 
little girls are following suit in large 
numbers 


Roller skates on the skids 

Less successful than dolls’ perambu- 
lators are the elaborate toy automobiles 
now on sale. The most costly shown in 
New York last spring was a model De 
Soto which would run on batteries or 
1 real gas engine. It cost five hundred 
dollars But in Canada,” says W. J 
Wakefield, “the owner must be sixteen 
and licensed to drive if he wants to take 
it on the street. They are selling well to 
American millionaire families who let 
their children run around private parks 
in them. But there is practically no de- 
mand for them in this country.” 

The most tragic casualty in the wheel 
goods division is the roller skate, now 
dying out because of traffic conditions 
But once in a while the roller-skating 
cult seizes a neighborhood and buyers 
cast anxiously around for hard-to-get 
stocks. Miss Joyce E. Hopkins, who buys 
for Barber and Holdcroft Ltd., a Vic- 
toria, B.C 
was sO warm and sunny that the children 
didn’t know what to do 


toyshop, says: “Last winter 


Suddenly a few 
skating All 
February 


of them started roller 


through roller 
skating was the rage and we were at our 


wits’ end for supplies.” 


January and 


Ice skates and hockey sticks, two of the 
most popular Christmas gifts in Canada, 
are outside the field of the toy buyer 
They belong to the sports department. 
But the sled is essentially a toy buyer's 
responsibility. On the temperate Pacific 
coast, in fact, it is the toy buyer’s most 
capricious item. “Sometimes,” says Joyce 
Hopkins we stock sleds for three 
years without selling one. Just as we're 
thinking of selling them at a discount in 
the east a few flakes of snow will fall 
and the telephone never stops 

To W. E 
buys toys for the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s northern posts, sleds are the stead- 
iest staple. He says: “The Indian and 
Eskimo children are even going in for 


inging.” 
Peters, a Torontonian who 


the ‘Flying Saucer, a sort of aluminum 
bow! which has been increasingly popu- 
lar in recent years.” 

Wakefield of Eaton’s says: “The mo- 
ment the snow melts, the boys in the 
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south know by instinct it’s time to play 
marbles and the girls know that it’s time 
to skip.” 

Buyers have to learn new slang terms 
almost every year to keep abreast of 
boys’ nicknames for marbles. Colored 
clay marbles are called dibs, dakes and 
shooks. Bigger clay marbies are called 
taws and dobblers. Plain glass ones are 
known as smokies, glassies and aggies. 
More expensive glass marbles with color 
ed entrails, are named bulls’ eyes and 
cats’ eyes; big steel pitching marbles 
are known as steelies or baldies. One very 
heavy job, intended for damaging an op 
ponent’s glassies, is called the chipper. 

While the boys play marbles the girls 
skip, aowadays with double ropes and 
belled handles. It is only during the two 
to four weeks of skipping that the girls 
are exposed to the fire of the boys’ water 
pistols. “For some curious reason,” says 
Jack Schaffter, an executive of the Re- 
liable Toy Company, “water pistols only 
sell in spring.” 

Another highly seasonal item is the 
mechanical toy, which sells in volume 
only at Christmas. Among this season’s 
biggest hits is an auto racing track from 
England, retailing at thirty-two dollars 
and up. Competing cars are driven by 
players sitting at remote electronic con 
trols and skill is required to win a race. 

Sonic and radio waves are also being 
used to control battery-driven toys. One 
toy bus retailing this year at $11.98 car- 
ries on its roof a miniature “radar” scan- 
ner responsive to sound. The owner sits 
in a chair and drives it around the room 
by blowing a whistle 

Mode! trains are still a year-round item 
and department-store buyers say they 
have no difficulty in selling their Christ- 
mas demonstration layouts for between 
seven hundred and a thousand dollars a 
set. Model railroads are getting smaller 
as Owners seek ever more elaborate lay 
outs. According to some buyers there has 
been a slight fall-off in modei railroading 
due to the competition of television 

The most enduring of al! mechanical 
toys is the big brass stationary steam 
engine. It is now driven by solid fuel in- 
stead of the old methylated spirits but 
otherwise its design has not changed for 
fifty years. Another old favorite, still 
going strong, is the toy soldier. In this 
line the latest innovation is the vinyl 
plastic soldier, almost as realistic as the 
old lead model, and unbreakable. Many 
adults collect them. Also moving into the 
collector’s field are the Dinky Toys, or 
reproductions of hundreds of different 
North American and European vehicles. 

Almost as successful are model kits 
now turned out by Canadian and Ameri- 
can toy makers for boys who want to 
build scale replicas of military equipment. 
The plastic parts are cut from blueprints 
supplied to toy makers by the builders 
the moment the equipment is declassi- 
fied. One of the latest kits enables the 
owner to reproduce the U.S 
atomic cannon. 


army Ss 


Some buyers classify model kits as 
hobbies, along with the chemistry, physics 
and electronics sets now selling well. 
Others put them in the educational toy 
department with embroidery, weaving, 
leatherwork and printing sets. The dis- 
tinction between the hobby and the edu- 
cational toy is difficult to define. 

But some educational toys are of such 
a schoolish nature that there is no doubt 
where they belong. Bill Williams, of Otta- 
wa’s Hobbyland, says: “Children never 
buy them. They are always bought by 
well-meaning matrons who think they 
know what children want. And what 
child wants to get educated at home? 
Toys are for fun. Educational toys give 
me a pain in the neck.” x 
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SERVE ‘WHITE HORSE’... 
this great Scotch gives you 
the special flavor and extra smoothness 
of Scotland’s finest whiskies. 
Now, for your convenience, 
the White Horse bottle comes from Scotland 


in a new and different carton. 


HITE HURO 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Distilled, biended and bottled in Scotland 
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How about some wine? 


At holiday time, when you ask that traditional 
question, you'll be all set no matter what the 
answer is, with a selection of some fine 


Canadian wines by Bright's. P A a 
A “wine cellar” like this, brig ts 


which can be yours for a P : 
eect an Site Canadian 


remarkably modest out- 


lay, is the pleasantest ' 
way you can say “Happy lthnes 


Holiday!” to your friends. vic "ea 
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If you want to pick .the 
right drink, 
pick the right count: y. In 
y’ve known all 
there is to know about the 
making of fine rums for 


hundreds of 


Jamaica, the 


noisseurs of 


their favourite brands, but 


es) . 
FX 1S 


el As France is 


LUT to Champagne... 


Guia Vy 
Waa Raae 


jeeevwew ewer 


to 


most of them come from 
first of all Jamaica. 


Look for the word 
Jamaica on the bottle to be 
sure of a superior rum for 
your cocktails, collins’ and 
rum, all have swizzles. Jamaica Rum is 


“BORN TO BLEND’”’, 


years. Con- 





many types from - a) 
eae ick 





VERY DARE to VERY LIGHT= 


THE SUGAR 


“ALL IMPORTED 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASS'N (OF JAMAICA) LTD. 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.I 
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2 . THE PERFECT FURLOUGH: Mildly naughty in spots if 
BEST BE t _}| it’s judged by ultra-prim standards, this is a fast and breezy 
comedy of the sort Hollywood used to produce with gratifying regularity in 
the 1930s. An ebullient corporal (Tony Curtis) is drawn by lot from a group 
of soldiers in an isolated Arctic base to enjoy a three-week holiday in Paris 
with a Hollywood queen (Linda Cristal). Also on hand are a military psycholo- 
gist (Janet Leigh) and a shrewd, disenchanted press-agent (Elaine Stritch) 


BELL, BOOK AND CANDLE: John van Druten’s 1950 stage comedy about 
witches and warlocks in present-day Manhattan. On the screen, it retains some 
funny moments but suffers gravely from the inadequacies of Kim Novak in 
the central role of a sorceress who falls in love with a bewildered publisher 
(James Stewart). In the cast: Jack Lemmon, Ernie Kovacs, Elsa Lanchester. 


PARTY GIRL: A big-budget modern version of the old-fashioned gangland 
melodrama, made quite tolerable by some good performances and the addition 
of two musical numbers starring the lustrous Cyd Charisse. Lee J. Cobb as a 
Capone-type mob chief and Robert Taylor as his cynical lawyer are among 
the principals 


PHE 7TH VOYAGE OF SINBAD: This probably will be a marvelous show 
for the kiddies, aided by exceptionally skillful animation and trick camera 
work. Grownups may be bothered by ludicrous touches in the story and acting 
and by the oddly mixed-up plot, a hodgepodge of Sinbad, Aladdin and Ulysses 
On the whole, its an enjoyable Arabian Nights fantasy 


FHE WIND CANNOT READ: A Royal Ai 


language course in Delhi finds true romance with one of his teachers, the 


Force officer taking a Japanese- 


beautiful daughter of an exiled Japanese democrat. As usual in such stories, 
their love is toredoomed. The film, gauzily sentimental though it is, benefits 
from superb on-the-spot photography and the main roles are pleasantly played 
by Dirk Bogarde and Yoko Tani. Rating: good. 


GILMOUR’S GUIDE TO THE CURRENT CROP 


Andy Hardy Comes Home: Domestic Intent to Kill: Suspense. Good 


medy Fair The Key: War-and-love drama Good 
The Barbarian and the Geisha: 


An The Last Hurrah: Comedy-drama. Good. 

aa Se 6 oe Man of the West: Western. Fair 

The Matchmaker: Comedy. Fair 

Me and the Colonel: Comedy. Good 

Die sak, cs ed Wi Mitte Sees. denn cl The Naked Earth: Comedy-drama in 
oem Meek Saal African jungle Fair 

A Night to Remember: True shipwreck 
drama Good 

Nor the Moon by Night: Melodrama in 
African jungle. Fair 


The Old Man and the Sea: 


The Big Country: Western. Excellent 


Carry On, Sergeant: British army-camp 


medy Fair 


Damn Yankees: Fantasy-musica!l about 
baseball Excellent 

The Decks Ran Red: Drama. Fair 

The Defiant Ones: Drama. Tops 


sa. ie F a: ction 
Devil's General: Nazi drama. Goo i . fs ; 
lrama air 
Don Quixote: Russian film f famec a 
Seeenhias dares Go Orders to Kill: -Drama. Excellent 


Dunkirk: War drama. Good La Parisienne: French farce. Good 


Path ; : 

The Fearmakers: Drama. Good s of Glory: Drama. Excellent 
P Wi om: ri 

Gisi: Musical unas eee ind in Eden: Drama. Poor 

The Gun Runners: Drama. Fair ooney: Dublin comedy. Good 


i Rx Murder: Crime and suspense. Fait 
Harry Black and the Tiger: Jungle s 
ou Pacific: 1 

ciinteadan Bai uth Pacific: Musical. Good 


High Cost of Loving: Comedy. Good Stage Struck: Drama. Fait 


Home Before Dark: Drama. Fai A Tale of Two Cities: Drama. Goo 
Houseboat: Romantic comedy. Gooc Torpedo Run: War drama. Fair 


$ dr ood 
The Hunters: Aviation drama. Good White Wilderness: Nature documenta: 


Ice Cold in Alex: British drama of Excellent 


war in desert. Good Wind Across the Everglades: Drama 


Indiscreet: Romantic comedy Excellent Fair, 
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AND ON EVEN 


THE COLDEST NIGHT... 


Thousands of imperial people work night and day to bring 
you the low-priced oil products you have come to depend on 


Across this country, nearly 14,000 Imperial 
people are at work to supply your needs... 
in exploration parties...at research labora- 
tories ...in refineries ...on the road. 

In the oil fields, and in areas which might 
produce oil, they are seeking to enlarge 
Canada’s oil reserves...so that this country 
will not: go without oil, now or in the future. 


In research... (Imperial has more extensive 


facilities than the rest of the industry put 
together) ...and at pine refineries, working 
‘round the clock... they seek to develop the 
products which will keep you warmer, move 
you more conveniently ...and more cheaply. 


For in all their activities, Imperial people are 
constantly aware of the necessity of bringing 
you the products you need...at the low 
prices you have come to expect. 


dalle crhsenn cea atttecien states tod 
Furnace oil prices have held steady 
compared to prices of things in general. 





€sso) IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


IMPERIAL O!th...QFOR VB YEARS A LEADER IN CANADA’S GROWTH 
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that Holt was becoming a company 
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his private secretary for thirty-seven 
irs and later one of French Canada’s 
hest businessmen. “Sir Herbert,” Godin 
calls, “wanted everyone to think that 
Actually, he was 
ely and extremely shy 


was a man of steel 


Holt’s private life was prudishly spar 
He tried golf, but stomped off the 
een arguing about the number of 
rokes he had taken. He slept an invari 
le seven hours, never drank and sel 
ym smoked. After dinner, he often 
nt for a walk along the south side of 
Sherbrooke Street. Alone and unrecog 


nized, he watched the games at the West- 
mount Lawn Bowling Club. 

Montreal society's gossip highlight of 
1931 was an account — more highly 
colored at each telling — of Holt’s first 
tournament bridge game at the Mount 
Royal Club. At the end of a lost rubber, 
Holt punched his dull partner in the jaw. 
[he game continued without explanation 
or apology. But next day, a club member 
ippeared carrying a shotgun, explaining 
that he thought he might be asked to 
play with Sir Herbert. 

When he was seventy-six Holt took 


a mineral-bath cure. at Karlsbad, in 
Czechoslovakia. In two days he became 
bored with the chatter of old men. He 
climbed a nearby mountain, slipped near 
the summit and tumbled down a cliff, 
partly paralyzing his right side. Two 
years later he suddenly joined the Mont- 
real Light Aeroplane Club 

He did not buy an aircraft, nor did he 
ever own a ‘yacht. He had no holiday 
home until 1935. Then he built a small, 
frescoed mansion at Nassau in the Baha- 
mas, where he spent most of his last five 
winters 
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Holt’s three-story stone house on 
Stanley Street in Montreal impressed its 
visitors more as a mosque than as a 
rich man’s comfortable sanctuary. The 
large entrance hall was backed by a 
floor-to-ceiling fireplace with set-in family 
crests. A drab dining chamber led into the 
main drawing room, which was always 
spotless but somehow tiansmitted the 
musty mood of a first-class railway cat 
riage. Fourteen bedrooms and seven 
bathrooms were spread through the top 
two floors 

Lady Holt, the quietly dignified daugh 
ter of a Sherbrooke, Que., industrialist 
filled many cupboards with her china 
collection, later willed to the Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts. The house was <le- 
molished in 1942 to make way for office 
construction 

Just after eight every weekday mor'n- 
ing, Holt walked the mile and a half 
from his house past the Craig Street 
pawnshops to his third-floor office in the 
Montreal Power building. He was chauf 
na 1912 
Rolls-Royce. Because the automobile «p- 
erated satisfactorily, Holt kept it six 
years 


feured to directors’ meetings 


Holt’s office manners were those of a 
compulsive housewife. He worked behind 
a desk as big as a dining-room table in 
a puritanically unadorned, forty-foot-long 
room. Objections from subordinates were 
cut off with stiff finality. “You,” he would 
say, “have had a bad brainstorm.” 

Holt spent most of each day dictating 
letters to his chief assistant, Sévére Cio- 
din, at a staccato pace of two hundred 
words a minute. Godin seldom talked 
about Holt outside the office. When he 
did, it was usually to assure the legion 
of doubters that in his opinion, “Sir 
Herbert is the greatest Canadian that 
ever existed 

Holt hated publicity. “There are no 
family records bearing on his career,” 
says his son. “My father was born in jan 
age when life was taken seriously and 
he retained this outlook up to the time 
of his death.” 

Although Holt headed the Roya! Bank 
of Canada for nearly three decades, and 
his portrait and signature were featured 
on the bank’s five-, ten-, twenty- and hun 
dred-dollar bills, his personal files in the 
bank’s morgue contain only the copies of 
his speeches to annual meetings. The only 
personal data Holt ever passed for pub 
lication was the antiseptic description of 
himself in the Canadian Who’s Who, as 
“Civil Engineer and Capitalist.” 

He was an enemy of paternalism in 
any form. He believed that Canada offers 
every man the opportunity for financial 
independence and that charity is bad be- 
cause it keeps people from working. -He 
usually frustrated those who approached 
him for philanthropic contributions. His 
gift to the machine-gun battery organized 
by Sir Clifford Sifton in 1914, for in 
stance, consisted of a little cash and the 
recommendation of a young recruit, who, 
wrote Holt. “owns a first-class motorcycle 
which he is willing to place at the serv- 
ice of the Empire.” 

But he could be generous In 1910 he 
financed the Typhoid Emergency Hospital 
in Montreal. When Dr. E. A. Garrow, a 
Montreal surgeon, successfully operated 
on him, Holt overpaid his modest bill, 
took over the management of the doctor's 
investments and made him a millionaire 

His largest donation was a cheque for 
$250,000 to Canada’s Wings for Britain 
fund in 1941. In a thirty-two-word note, 
he asked that the money be used to buy 
Spitfires. In World War I Holt’s contri 
bution had been of a different kind. Soon 
after the war broke out the British War 
Office asked him to apply his railroading 
experience in planning the war-zone 
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of the washroom door by mis 
But many theorized that it had 
1 suicide. Holt eventually 
dominating influence in 


became 
sixty-five 
ver companies, including the munic 
systems of Monterrey in northern 
xico, Calgary, Fort William, Sydney, 
Okanagan Valley and most of Que 


During his twenty-six years as_ its 
dent, he multiplied the Royal Bank 
Canada’s assets fifteenfold to $750 

illion He did more to build this 

ink than anyone else,” says Sydney 
lobson, the Royal's general manager 
ider Holt’s chairmanship. Just before 
joh died the Royal outgrew the Bank 

Montreal, fulfilling one of his great 

bitions It has since become the 

orld’s seventh Jargest bank 

Holt’s banking connection cost him 
presidency of the Canadian Pacific 


cailway He had been a CPR director 


1d member of the executive committee 
nce 1911. He was nominated for presi 
nt in 1918, but that would have meant 
switch of the railroad’s banking account 
the Royal from ‘the Bank of Mont 
1, which had enough representatives 
n the board to kill the appointment 
Holt’s most ambitious scheme, launch 
1 when he had passed seventy, was his 
ttempt to weld all of Canada’s steel 
oducers into super-corporation with 
issets of more than a billion dollars 
As a start, he paid fifty million dollars 
for control of the British Empire Steel 
Corporation in Sydney He added to 
t an assortment of thirty associated in 
lustries, renamed it the Dominion Steel 
& Coal Corporation, and made it into 


vhat was then the biggest industrial em 
pire in the country. Holt remained a 
Dosco director until 1940, but his plans 
for further mergers were balked by his 
nability to interest the Steel Company 
of Canada and Sir James Dunn’s Algoma 
steel 
Holt attempted a similar agglomera 
tion in the pulp-and-paper industry, with 
1929 formation of the Canada Powert 
id Paper Corporation. By trading Can 
da Power and Paper stock in exchange 
or the shares of the recruited compa 
ies, he acquired control in nine major 
paper producers with assets of more 
han $250 million, timber limits half the 
ze of the British Isles, and mills pro 
lucing one tenth of the world’s news 
print 
To provide his company with more 
sulpwood he bought the island of Anti 
osti, at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, 


in three thousand lumberjacks and 


uilt five ships to bring out the wocd 


Because of the high initial investment, 
Anticosti timber cost ten dollars pet 
ord—alimost twice as much as most 


ther Canadian pulpwood. The share 


olders of Anticosti bitterly referred to 
Ain't-It-Costly 


Corporation.” In 1934 they realized thre 


leir company as_ the 


lollars on an average original per-share 
price of ninety-four dollars 

As the depression of the Thirties cut 
vorld demand for newsprint, the shares 
of Canada Power and Paper plummeted 
from a 1929 high of fifty-five dollar 
to a 1931 low of one dollar. Sharehold 
‘rs rioted at annual meetings, demanding 
withdrawal of their original companies 
out of the floundering dinosaur. Holt’s 
vision of a pulp-and-paper empire was 


snuffed out on October 3 1931, when 


Canada Power was replaced by the Con 
solidated Paper Corporation Share 
holders received one Consolidated share 
for ten in the old company. Consoli- 
dated has since become Canada’s third 
largest papermaker, but it didn’t re- 
cover from its debt-ridden birth suffi- 
ciently to pay dividends until 1946. 
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[he 1929 crash dissolved Holt’s pre- 
vious immunity to financial flops, but 
paradoxically left his personal fortune 
only slightly dinted. His position was 
never in jeopardy. According to Sydney 
Dobson, the former Royal Bank presi- 
dent: “Sir Herbert got out of the mar- 
Ket in time 
gin 


He never played on mar- 


“Whatever may have been the result 
of the crash recalls Holt’s son, “I 
noted no change in my family’s way of 
living.” 


Holt’s death at eighty-five, on Septem 


j 


ber 28, 1941, came after the shock of 
having stepped into an overheated bath. 
“More than anyone else,” wrote Lon- 
don’s Daily Express, “Sir Herbert made 
Canada great in peace and powerful to 
defend her greatness in war.” The Mont- 
real Gazette summed up his career: “Not 
only was he the richest man in Canada, 
but his activities, direct and _ indirect, 
covered a field which for variety was 
unequaled by those of any financier in 
the world.” 

Eight carloads of flowers 
Holt’s coffin out of St. George's Angli- 


followed 


can Church. But even in death he pre- 
sented Montreal society with a dilemma. 
Senator Lorne Webster, another of Can- 
ada’s great business princes, had died 
five hours before Holt and was being 
buried an hour and a half later at Do 
minion Dougias United Church. Most of 
the mourners thought it more diplomatic 
to be seen at Webster's funeral. 


This article is excerpted from a chapter 
to be included in a forthcoming book, 
The Flame of Power, which will be pub- 
lished later by Longmans, Green. 
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Give Christmas back to the kids! 


Continued 


Christmas itself There wer DOO on 
liaamond cutting, boxes of granulated 
cork, a chunk of quartz, a fencing foil 
and mask, a pile of old violin musi 
catalogues of ribbon and a big d ty 
block ol close-grained pine that 
father said was a beautiful piece of we Od 
without a knot tn it. Wed examin t 
every year for knots and never find } 
We'd gradually work ot way toward 
the big flimsy boxes of Christmas decor 
tions—paper bells, glass balls, tinsel: star 
red and green paper ropes, and a kind ol 
decoration I haven't seen for years, paper 
streamers that, folded, were about the 


size of a pack of playing cards, but which 


sulled out into long jiggling decoration 


iomething like those strings of figure 
kids used to cut out of their arithmeti 
books. And there was the final thrill of 


carrying the boxes to the trap door, bal 


ancing on joists two inches wide, knowing 


that if we stepped between them wed 
arrive in a clyud of plaster on top of m 
father who was reading on the upstairs 
couch ! ' 

Things around the house would begin 


coming to a climax once wed decorated 


the Christmas tree. The living-room fire 


place would be lit most of the time, and 
we'd have our annual visit from a clos 
but vague family connection [| nev 


knew,by any other name than Aunt Daw 


an olf woman with one yellow tooth 
She'd‘ arrive somewhere insiie yards ot! 
black “rustling cloth ibbons and frill 
bringing my brother and me one neat! 
wrapped Burgess Bedtime Story Bool 
each (she kept a list of the ones she had 
given Us previous yeal nd nev rave 
us one we already had) and flounc lown 
in a corner of the kitchen lke a black 
tent somebody had pulled the po out 
of, and read the whole evening paper 
aloud to anybody who happened to 


listening 
By the time we went to bed Christ 
Eve we'd be wound up tigh toy 


thinking of the strange thing that 


ibout to take place in the living roon 
the magic that would have crystallized 
into something strange an olid 
morning, like frost on a window. My 
older brother was a bit knowing and 
mysterious about it all, but L rememb« 
that one time someone who sound 


curiously like my grandfather, who or 


dinarily was asleep under the Sunday 
papers, came in the front door, blew his 
nose, stamped the snow off his feet and 
went “Ho! Ho! Ho!” just after my brother 
and I had got nicely to sleep. and some 


one who was either Mrs. Claus or my 
grandmother said, “For Heaven's sake 
Billy, what's the matter with you!” and 


my brother and I sat up in bed, our faces 


' 


drained of color, even my’ brother no 


from page 


sort of mi 


time we woke 


craped 


jungle of 
with our 


spray on 


the outside 


morning 


the wooden 


branches 


haps a_ lone 
clothesline, 
by the sharp wind, o 
in the glow 


Street behind 


look out 
Nor will 


than we 


up and down 


our slipp 
Wait 


% 


quite able 


till waiting 


the smell of oranges 


We nev 


lives tha 
we shou 
Snowshos 
Keep out 


gave you 


bring under 


f 


of the adult 


fence around 


trick ol 


d 


heard 


fine 


foreign 


ind 


VISITOI 


other 





dow n 


farms 
sprawling 


y 


believed 
believed 


land by 


2h 


window 


out 


black 
Dal 


on 
ackward 
1 milkman working 
of his coal-oil lamp on the 


mrysterious 
gravitation 


hoppins 


to 


whisper 


minute! 


balsam and mystery 
int our 
didn't get what 
wanted 
Dubbin 
that 


able 


some 


ein- 


the 
(Christmas 


cold 


over 


per 


will 


was 


into 


stuff 


put 


inside it with the cows and horses.) And 
mechanical toys, Sandy Andy's, with 
plenty of clean white sand to load and 
unload, big sets of building blocks. Erec- 
tor sets. Right now I wouldn't mind get 
ting an erector set for Christmas. But if 
you're getting me one, I don’t want a 
Constructo Set, or Buildo Set or a plastic 
Atomo Set. I want an erector set, with 
nuts, washers, a wrench and a screw 
driver, pulleys, ropes and cranks. And 
I want one with two of those flat plat 
forms you build derricks on and one of 
those wedge-shaped platforms too. | 
never could figure out what you do with 
those wedge-shaped ones, but they alway 
looked as if you could do something 
with them 

Or if you want to go a little higher, I 
want a brass steam engine, with a red 
fly wheel. You get a little cube of jelly 
soaked in dicohol with it, and put a 
match to it under the boiler and pretty 
soon a brass valve on top lifts up and 
starts to steam and spit and scald you 
and looks as if it’s going to blow up. But 
instead the wheel starts to move and 
pretty soon the whole thing is running 
on alcohol about the way I run on alco 
hol today. going faster and faster and 
coming apart before breakfast. But while 
it lasts it's about the most exciting thing 
you ll ever see 

If you can't find one of those, I want a 
train. | don’t want an electric train with 
tunnels and stations that will set you 
back about two hundred bucks, and put 
me in the same league as the presidents 
of oil corporations who are just boys at 
heart and have a thousand dollars’ worth 
of toy trains and just sit there yawning 
and switching. I want one that goes 
around a smal! oval track, throwing 
cabooses, boxcars and flatcars off at every 
turn so that you have to follow it on 
your hands and knees putting it back on 
the track and prying orange peels out of 
its works 

And, incidentally, if you give me a 
leigh I don’t want one with open metal 
runners and varnished slats and a handle 
bar that you steer with. These were late 
comers and girls sift on them. A sleigh is 
an all-wooden object with solid sides with 
openings for your mitts, and you run 
with it held out in front of you, reach 
for the sidewalk, do a belly-flopper and 
coast along with the snow passing about 
two inches under your chin at a speed 
that hasn't been attained yet with rocket 
fuel 

We used to hang up two of my broth 


ers stockings so that there wouldn't be 
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any beefing about capacity, and my moth 
er would fill them with a peculiar mix 
ture of love and cynicism, mixing in wit 
the packages of Plasticine, crayons, Jea 
Coldstream Guards, walnuts and mout 
organs, things that would not only ‘hel; 
fill the stockings but remind us that lif 
wouldn't always be stuffed with toys. On 
time she put an orange in one stocking 
and a turnip in the other. I remembe 
leaping with a hoarse cry of greed fo 
the one with the biggest lump and getting 
the turnip, a lesson that I often recall 
whenever I'm tempied to buy a car wit 
higher tail fins or go to a movie with the 
biggest roundest advertising budget 

Books were as much a part of Christ 
mas as cranberries, pudding boiled in 
cheesecloth and cards falling off the 
mantelpiece, but we didn’t get any of 
those scientific educational books on The 
Fun of Being Born, or Why Daddy Pays 
Income Tax, or What It Means to Johnny 
to Vote, or Why Peter is Glad we Have 
a Prime Minister. We got books atout a 
lynx tearing a moose apart or a wolf 
tearing a lynx aparty or Indians making 
moccasins out of the both of them 
White Fang. Silvertip the Grizzly. Slaugh 
ter the Wolverine. Stabber the Fisher 
Books that gave you instructions on how 
to knock out bullies. We read them be 
fore our parents came downstairs in their 
dressing gowns, and no books will ever 
be like them again 

4 while ago in Florida I was talking 
about Christmas to a Toronto speculator 
with a new eighty-five-thousand-dollai 
Florida home, who looked out past his 
alarm-clock, sprinklers, swimming pool 
and electrically operated garage door, znd 
described what evidenily remains to this 
day his idea of fulfillment—sitting down 
Stairs at dawn in a hguse on Carlaw 
Avenue eating candy canes and reading 
Chums Annual. I gathered from a few 
remarks he made later that he still has 
more faith in the things he read in 
Chums than in the things he now reads 
in the stock-market reports, which keep 
assuring him he'll be able to keep his 
swimming pool 

I wasn’t a Chums man myself—-I was 
an Ernest Thompson Seton man—-but | 
knew what he meant. Sitting by the fire 
place Christmas morning, listening to the 
cannel coal gurgle and pop, turning the 
pages of a creaking new hard-covered 
book inat, since the previous July, Vd 
been reading, smelling and feeling in 
Eaton’s until salesgirls would lean over 
the counter and ask me if it wasn’t time 
for supper, was an experience that I’ve 
rarely topped since. Give me some of 
those trips I took as a kid with Rolph 
in the Woods, the haughty Indian Quo 
nab and his dog Skookum, and you can 
nave all the shocking things that have 
happened from Peyton Place to Ten 
North Frederick 

We used to get sent outside with our 
sleighs ane skates and snowshoes at about 
10.30 so we'd stay in a sort of deep 
freeze until dinner was ready. Up and 
down the street other kids would appear 
blinking into the bright wintry day, 
looking a bit lonely and stunned with 
good fortune. We'd labor away with our 
new presents, struggling hip-deep through 
old drifts or sparkling new snow on our 
snowshoes, occasionally getting faint 
whiffs of roast turkey, lifting our heads 
like deer, licking some cold, flat-tasting 
snow off our lips and dragging our 
sleighs right up onto the verand : and in 
the front door and getting sent out again 

When we were let in, my mother 
would get us doing things like mashing 
the potatoes just to keep us from block- 
ing her way to the turkey which then was 
in sight on the open oven door, and we'd 
go at the job with such enthusiasm, 
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FOR CHRISTMAS... GIVE AND ENJOY 
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hopin O Sp thing p. that my father 
would stop us and ask why the Sam Hill 
WW i had to do things like luna 
tics or not do anyth at all. He'd take 
OY I I i T ide i 4 le vel he ided Way 
which he'd keep up after the turkey had 
been brought to th table and 

p 1 our Chr las racker ind it 
tl pap ts on. Hed sharpe 

h Knit n lowl ind deliberately cut 
tring f I counted the number of 
processes I had to sit through before I 
ictually tasted the first forkful of slick 
lark meat—-getting the turnips, the po 
tatoes and the gravy without being rude 
ind grabbing them or butting someone 
with m head for them 


Whenever I visit my father, who still 


lives in the same house, it’s hard to see 
that littl Dox of a dining roo tl 
brilhantly lit banquet hall of my boy 
ood n its exp ot hit gleam 
ng idleclott ind red trean d 
tt lu r| lking cane t 
grandfather h von at tl Chicag 
World Fal ! h wn Stein of 
oachman in ocked hat looking down 
from the plate rail. We'd sit th until 
th ul i y llov on tr LA y 

th le \ ilking of h teri 


is how the Chinese knew things thou 
sand of years ago that we were just 
finding out now, how famous British 
had put foreign armies into 
positions, how you hunt lions 


1 
now you trap wolverines, whi 





her gave incredulous little shakes 
of her head and poured more tea, con 
tent to be told anything as long as she 


didn't have to cook another dinner 

I don't know just when Christmas 
ended for me. I think it was around the 
of 


events iAec 


time I stopped thinking 
having my own trap line on Hudson 
Bay, and became aware of people and 
their complicated relationship. I remem 
ber beginning to notice aunts give their 
husbands long, searching looks when 
they took the wraps off teapots and 
lectric irons and warm wool shawls 
instead of bottles of perfume and shame 
less lingerie, and to notice uncies ting 
very calmly beside Christmas trees with 
Eaton's Bulldog tires hung over thei 
knees and their eyes not quite in focus 


Gradually, mixed with the old clear-cut 


feelings about Christmas were feelings 
that everything wasn’t as simple as build 
ing a tepee, and strange sensations and 


glimpses into the mystery of time and 


succession and growing older, of ow 
ultimate individuality and aloneness. | 
remember I felt this with great intensity 
about the time Lionel Barrymore began 
giving his radio readings of Dickens 
Christmas Carcl. We'd all sit there sur 
rounded by filbert and almond _ shell 
and the smoke from my father’s cigas 
my mother with a faint, far-off smile 
my father’s face getting more and more 
slack with concentration, and I'd get a 
sense of the mystery underlying the scene 
behind it and extending out beyond it 
with just this little tip of time lit up and 
revealed. The dining room would beg 
to look like a sort of stage, stiff, formal 
wooden and a bit terrifying. 'd get won 
dering who are these people, who am | 
what are we all doing here? And I'd have 
a longing for the day after the holidays 
the clarnor of garbage cans being drop 
ped from wagons, drivers yelling “Back 
you!” to their horses, and even school 
with its graph paper and snap of loose 
leaf binders, and knowledge, perhaps the 
only permanent thing after all 

All of which was part of the experience 
of growing up, which ts perhaps as good 
a reason as any why kids should have 
their Christmas. ¥* 
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What we now know about the Star of Bethlehem continued from page 13 


“Persecuted Christians may have switched Christmas to fall on Saturnalia’”’ 


of the moon that modern astronomy has 
dated March 13, 4 Bé And we know 
the king was dead before the feast of the 


Passover which fell that vear on April 





somewhere twee! nese dat 

theretor ’ the last possible Gate for 
Chri birth 

But other videnc suggests the birth 

iS a v ears earli The most in 
portant of these is in St. Luke's 
Gospel where it is said Christ was born 
while Joseph and Mary were in Beth 
lehem registering for a tax-collecting cen 

s ordered by Caesar Augustus There 
were thre uch censuses during Augus 


tus’ reign and one of them, obviously the 


| el then 
wa slow and at least a year would pass 
before the census order ould have been 
enforced in distant dea This estab 
lishes BC as the I st possible dat 
or Christ's birth 
What about the time of year Thi 
question can contribute little to a scien 


tific identification of the Star of Beth 
idelight 


to the problem of dating the Nativit 


If shepherds were watching their flocks 
by night, as St. Luk Gospel tells, it 

probably spring, the season when 
lambs e being born and wolves were 


ace [he tax registration 


i } 
that brought Joseph and Mary to Beth 


lehem was probably also a springtime 
occurrence, for it required many oi. the 
Jews to make long journeys at spring 


with it plentiful water and noderat 
ver was the likeliest season for such 
an order to be enforced 

How, then, did December 25 become 
established as the traditional Christm 
date? There is some evidence that the 
earliest Christians observed Christ's birth 
in spring, but because of persecution Dy 
Roman soldiers they switched their 
Christmas to coincide with the great 
Roman festival of Saturnalia which mark- 
ed the winter solstice around Decembe! 
21. At this date Christians could gather 


and celebrate and escape detection, be 
cause everyone else was celebrating too 
When Rome became Christianized, the 


pagan Saturnalia festiva! was discontin 


uch, but the celebration went on 
in the name of Christmas instead. Orig 
inally it was probably never intended to 


in accurate anniversary of Christ's 


At any rate it ha been established 
identify the Star of Bethlehem we 
must find some unusual astronomical! 
event that could have appeared in the 
Near East sky between 7 and 4 B( 
the period during which Christ's birth 
must have occurred 
How unusual does this astronomical 
Id the Wise Men 


have seen some fairly routine heavenly 


event have to be? Cou 
body like a meteor o1 planet 
Who were the Wise Men? 

A meteor could be ruled out immedi- 
ately. Even the most brilliant of them, 


which astronomers call fireballs, last only 


a second or two, whereas the Star of 


Bethlehem must have remained visible 
for at least several weeks to give the 
Wise Men time for their journey to Jeru 
salem, their interview with King Herod 
and the continuation of their journey to 
Bethlehem 

Could it have been a routine appear 
ance of one of the planets? Venus, for 
example, comes close to the earth every 
nineteen months to dominate the eastern 
sky before sunrise with a brilliance equal 
to that of several hundred of the brightest 
stars. To answer this we must know who 
the Wise Men were. Above all, what did 
they know about astronomy) 

The English version of Si. Matthew 





which calls them simply “wise iien from 
the east” could hardly be more vague 
But 


St. James version was translated uses 


he original Greek from which our 


the word “Magi,” a name for them which 
has come to be widely used in English as 
well. Originally the term Magi referred 
to a group of Persian priests and scholars 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


renowned throughout the east for thei: 
reputed knowledge and magic powers, a 
though later it came to be used for 

variety of other astrologers and sooth 
sayers. There are two strong arguments 
for the belief now widely accepted that 
St. Matthew's Wise Men were authentic 
members of the Persian Magi. First, “the 
east was usually used in Palestine to 
mean Persia and, second, the religion of 
the Magi included belief in the coming 


of a Messiah for all mankind whose ap 
pearance would be announced by a sig 
in the heavens 

Beyond that, authenticated history has 
nothing more to tell, but the story i 
richly embellished with legend. One of 
the oldest traditions is that the number 
of Wise Men was three, a belief that is 
thought to have originated because St 
Matthew mentions three gifts—“gold and 
frankincense and myrrh.” Some _littk 
known gospels, however, which were at 
one time seriously considered for inclu 
sion in the Bible as God-inspired and re 
jected only after bitter debate among 
early Christian bishops, say the Wise Men 
numbered twelve. Another apocryphal 
life of Christ dating back to the second 
century calls them Persian kings. And 
another ancient belief says they were 
descendants of Noah's sons——Shem, Ham 
and Japheth, which made them represen 
tative of the three known races of man 
kind. In medieval paintings of the Magi 
one of the three is always shown as 
Negro 

Another story claims the bones of the 
Magi were found and identified in Pes 
Sia, removed to Constantinople by the 
mother of Emperor Constantine, then to 
Milan in Italy, and finally in 1162 to the 
cathedral of Cologne in Germany where 
the skulls are still exhibited as authentic 
Magi remains. This story, however, dis- 
agrees with another recorded in one of 
the travel books of Marco Polo. In 1299, 
almost a century and a half after the 
skulls are said to have been moved to 
Cologne, Marco Polo says he was shown 
the tomb and the miraculously preserved 
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mains of the three Wise Men in a city 
Persia. 
From St. Matthew and legendary ac- 
ounts we can reconstruct what probably 
ippened. The Magi saw their unusual 
ir and interpreted it as a sign that the 
ng-awaited leader of all mankind was 
wn. They set off on their journey to 
id Him. This is not unusual, for the 
lagi are recorded as having made other 
ps like this, carrying predictions they 
id read from the stars to the great men 
Rome and Athens. St. Matthew doesn’t 
ite that the Star guided them this 
itial stage of their journey. The gospel 
itement “we have seen His star in the 
ist” probably means that they, the Magi, 
ere in the east when they first saw the 
tar. It is more probable that the Magi 
aded toward Jerusalem simply because 
‘f the belief then widespread throughout 
East that the Messiah would be 
Jewish 
It was a long journey, possibly a thou- 
ind miles, for they would have to travel 
rst north around the vast Syrian Desert, 
ind then southward on the Damascus 
oad into Palestine. Travel in the East 
it that time was leisurely, usually un 
lertaken in the early morning before 
the sun became too hot on the shifting 
sands. Even if they used camels, which 
has been questioned because camels were 
not yet in 
would have taken a couple of months 


common use tne journey 


One account calls it a two-year journey 
which the Magi miraculously covered in 
a single day. Another says the Star ap- 
peared months before Christ’s birth so 
that the Magi reached Bethlehem on the 
exact day of the birth itself 

Many Bible scholars claim that the 
Bible itself makes it clear that the Wise 
Men didn’t find Christ until long afte: 
His birth. They point out that the shep- 
herds of St. Luke’s Gospel found “the 
babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying 
in a manger.” But according to St. Mat- 
thew, the Wise Men came to “a house” 
and in this story Christ is repeatedly re- 
“young child,” not a baby. 
jealous King 


ferred to as a 
Furthermore, when the 
Herod heard the story from the Magi 
ind feared that he had a competitor for 
his throne, he ordered the death of all 
children in Bethlehem “two years old and 
inder.” From this, it has been claimed 
that Christ was already possibly two 
years old before the Wise Men saw him. 

At any rate, St. Matthew tells us that 
the Magi came to Herod in Jerusalern 
ind asked: “Where is He that is born 
King of the Jews?” At this stage, obvi 
ously, the Star is not yet guiding them. 
Herod called in his priests and scribes 
ind asked them where, according to Old 
Testament prophecy, was the Messiah 
to be born. His experts said in Bethle- 
hem, a village six miles to the south. So 
the Magi went on their way again across 
the bare and rounded Palestine hills, and 
not until this stage of their search does 
St. Matthew state unequivocally that the 
Star guided them. “And lo, the star, 
which they saw in the east, went before 
them, till it came and stood over where 
the young child was.” But we must seek 
again in the misty limbo of legend for 
the story’s most colorful finale. Many 
versions claim that at this point the Star 
of Bethlehem, its mission completed, 
dropped from heavens into the well 
that had provided Mary with drinking 
water during the throes of her labor. The 
well is still pointed out to pilgrims. The 
pure in heart, it is said, are still able to 
see the Star when they look into it. 

The Magi left their gifts and then dis- 
appeared into the unknown from which 
they had come, lost once more to history. 
But there is one legend that followed 
them. Mary, it is said, wished to give 


them a gift in return, but all she could 
spare from her meagre possessions was 
one of the infant's swaddling bands— 
in twentieth-century language, a diaper. 


The Magi bore it proudly to their king 
who ordered that it be p 


sed as an offer- 
ing on the holy fire they worshipped. 
When the sacrificial fire burned out, the 
swaddling band still lay on the altar 
untouched by the flames 

Notice that the one element common 
to most of these legends is that the 
Wise Men were Persian Magi. This. is 
an important consideration in the astro- 


nomical attempts to identify the Star of 
Bethlehem, because the Magi were astrol- 
ogers who spent their lives studying the 
movements of heavenly bodies as a basis 
for predicting future events. They were 
undoubtedly acuteiy familiar with every- 
thing in the heavens visible by naked 
eye. They would not know that the plan- 
ets were sisters of their own earth, but 
they would know the planets well as bril 
liant stars that had erratic individual 
courses of their own. A routine appear 
ance of one of the planets would certain- 
ly not have excited them. We must find 


LIKE YOUR PLEASURE LIGHT ?...CHANGE TO 


Owci the _Lighden Cer 


something far more unusual to explain 
the Star of Bethlehem. 

We haven't, however, entirely elimin- 
ated planets from the reckoning, because 
there is a rare phenomenon involving 
the planets that has been advanced for 
centuries as a possible explanation for 
the Star of Bethlehem. At infrequent 
intervals two planets will move so close 
together that to our eyes they appear to 
fuse into a single, extremely brilliant star. 
Astronomers call these occurrences “con 
junctions.” At such times the planets are 
of course millions of miles apart but 
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f one of them appeares 
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607, 153 } 456. Halle ‘ 
thes ict iy tne 
' 1 t 75 or 76 
pe ject to some 

tion depending on ho close th 


comet came to the big planets of Jupiter: 


ind Saturn during its penetration of the 
sOlar system Halley predicted hat the 
comet would be back in the ear 1758 
His theor as ridic 1 by man 
istronome nd Halley neve ived 
see it proven He died in 1742 at the age 
of ghty-five. Sixteen years late on 


Christmas Day 1758, the comet 





peared right on the schedule t 
had predicte 1 for 

Astronomers now began searching 
through old writings for previous appear 
inces of Halley's comet, taboriously 
working out corrections in the time 
pe y xe caused by orbit 
fluctuat by the gravita 





tiona ids of Jupiter and Saturn. They 
found records identifiable as the same 


‘ , 


comet back as far as 240 BC. And one 
of these early occurrences was established 
for the year 11 BC 

At this time Kepler's triple-conjunc- 
tion explanation of the ‘Star of Bethle 
her was losing favor among both his 
t 1 astronomers. Now the }1 B¢ 
appearance of Halley’s comet was seized 
upon as a better explanation. Many 
theologians were so sure of it that 11 BC 


orians anc 


became widely accepted as the vear of 
Christ's birth on the basis of this alone 
But, like Kepler's triple conjunction 
Halley's comet has also now been re- 
jected, largely on historical grounds. 
Historians are now certain that the census 
registration that took Joseph and Mary 
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o Bethlehem was not promuigated i 


Rome by Caesar Augustus unti 


8 BC 


Halley's comet, therefore, was at lea 


' lif +} 


' 
three years too early to quality as the 


Star of Bethlehem 


Another comet, one recorded for 4 or 


BC by Chinese astronomers, has 








here are no other known comets ti 


ers for the Magi’ star 





t this doesn't 




















Ciiminate come 
he contest. The r of comets whos 
orbits and per nown to astro! 
m must be only a small f yt 
hose that do exist. M of t 
pr once et Nave oroits so vas 

t AC no s nad oT ec ‘ t n 
r n <S ynd ppe One 
é the mx ng Sk < ancient Pe 
S | uminous Ow po g 
i tow Pa tine co i + 
bee he star } t that ent 
tI Magi on the historic quest et 
ould sily have remained unrecorde 
except for the Bible stor 
The possibility can never be disprove 
But modern ; prod ce 
more likely theory 
[his theory carries us f Out DeVOr 
own solar 





i comets which are merely the mirrors 
r orrowed light from o sun. For this 
€ ikes is to the oot oO ce of! 
universe’s energ atomic fusio1 
the fuel of our sun and the stars, tt 
mo terrifying and dazzling of 
lature Ss wonders which man has on 
begun to understand and duplicate in the 
awesome dreadfu levastation of tt 


hydrogen bomb 


This cosmic fuel of the universe. thi 
conversion of hydrogen into helium by 
fusion IS in economical process that 
keeps stars like our own sun burning 


t 


at an even moderate rate for billions of 
years. The stars of the Big Dipper to 
night will shine with the same undimm 
brilliance they had when Neandertha 
man first began noticing them. Ye« 
periodically one of these stellar furnaces 
goes berserk, releasing its vast store o 
light and energy in a single tremendous 
explosion which burns it out in a few 
days or weeks. Astronomers call these 
exploding stars “novae’” or new stars 
No one knows why these stellar sui 
cides occur, but with vast sections of the 
heavens being explored now in detail 
for the first time with giant telescopes 
wvae are no longer uncommon and 
astronomers are familiar with the results 
if rot the cause. In a typical nova, a 
star often visible only by telescope sud 
deniy increases a hundred thousand times 
in brilliance in the space of a few hours 
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“I was crippled with the pain of arthritis 
for years.” writes Mrs. J. G., Verdun, Que 
“My legs were so bad everyone looked 
on me with pity. But that and the terrible 
pain never stopped me from trying every 
thing. I left England for Canada’s dry cli 
mate and was here only a few days when | 
heard about DOLCIN. | almost crawled to 
a drug store for my first bottle. I cried for 
two days after taking DOLCIN Tablets fron 
sheer relief of pain. | just could not believe 
Fg 

For fast effective relief from the misery o 
arthritis, rheumatism, sciatica, lumbago or 
muscular pains, you can rely on DOLCIN 
Seld on 5 continents, proof positive of out 
standing results in relieving pain 57-6 
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ev’ usly invisible star may sud- 
ecume visible by naked eve. some 
jominating for a few nights its 
of the sky 

it very rare intervals, stars are 
of exploding with a violence that 
These the 
Whereas a 


iy increase its light a hundred 


even that of the novae 
call “supernovae 
1dfold, a supernova increases its 
by a thousand million ‘times in 
of hours. And whereas & nova is 
burned out in hours or at most 
nights, a 


nle of supernova can 


for weeks 
novae are so rare that astronomy 
cords of only three that have oc- 


n our own galaxy, that is in the 


M Way family of stars to which our 
n belongs. But these three are well 

-d by the astronomers of their 

ving no doubt about their identity 

| first was in 1054 AD and was re 
d by Chinese astronomers. The next 


1572 and was thoroughly studied 


lescribed by Tycho Brahe, famous 


astronomer; this one was so 


Danish 
ant it remained visible during day- 


The third one appeared in 1604 


I have been no supernovae in our 


ince 1604 but since the develop 


of telescopes they have been seen 


nd studied many times in more distant 
The German astronomer Kepler who 
the supernova of 1604 was the first 


stronomer to suggest that an earlier 
could account for the Star 


Kepler, 


tas a possibility 


pernova 
however, merely 


he preferred 


Bethlehem 
iggested 
theory that the Magi’s star was a 


ple conjunction of planets. But with 
Kepler's triple conjunction and Halley's 
omet both now rejected, the supernova 

ry is the current popular one in the 


ontinuing search for the Star of Bethle 


If an otherwise unrecorded supernova 


the Bethlehem star, it gives the 


Nativity story a new and stirring element 
drama and wonder that was neve! 
towed upon it by the earlier planet 


comet theories. For many 


a Supernova Beth 


persons 
ontemplation of 
is as moving and humbling as the 
ity miracle itself 
» contemplate the full soul-stirring 
ler of it, it is necessary first to dis- 
our familiar ideas of time and space 
employ a new measuring-stick ca- 
expressing the infinitely greate1 
f distance that interstellar space 
ires. The measuring-stick that science 
eated for this purpose is the “light 
light, traveling 
spans in 
million 


the distance that 


86,000 miles per second, 


eal about six million 


W know a good deal more about 


than Kepler 


typical one 


rnovae now knew. We 
that the 
iance at its source a hundred million 
brighter than our own sun. And we 


a, 
issume that the light from Supernova 


produces 


hlehem when it reached our earth 
dimmed to the point where it was 
t as brilliant or possibly a little more 
lant than one of our planets at its 
If it were more brilliant 
would have begun turning 
and St. Matthew’s Gospel 
ld have called it a second moon or a 


We can cal 


htest phases 
this, it 


to day, 


md sun, and not a star. 
ite that, for a supernova a hundred 
10n times brighter than our sun to 

its brilliance reduced to that of a 
ght planet, it would have to be ap- 
‘Ximately three thousand light-years 
planet 
smaller 


For man confined to his tiny 
ling one of the 
this is an almost incomprehensible 


universe's 
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thought. According to this most widely 


Bethlehem, 
Persian Magi on 
their historic quest had started its journey 
through space as I 


held theory for the Star of 
the light that sent the 


a cataclysmic explosion 
three thousand years before many 
Moses and 


ws from Egypt, in 


centuries before the time of 
the exodus of the Je 
fact many centuries before any record of 


Jewish history begins 


Originally the Star of Bethlehem was 
probably a moderately burning star not 
unlike our sun. Probably it had its own 


family of planets whirling around it as 


our sun does, for scientists now believe 
that the universe has millions of planets. 
Among those millions it is inevitable 
that some, probably a great many, have 
conditions like those on earth 
for the maintaining of life as we know 
it. So it is possible, indeed very prebable, 
that there were eyes to see and breins to 
spectacle of Supernova 
Bethlehem long before the Persian Magi 
had their opportunity. For some of those 
Supernova Bethlehem may have 
been their own life-giving sun, and it is 


suitable 


wonder at the 


eyes, 


terrifying even at this distance to con- 


template what those first watchers must 
have seen before their eyes were merci- 
fully closed by blinding light and anni 
hilating flame. 

Without warning; their sun’s light and 
heat would suddenly begin increasing. 
It would expand like a balloon, and with 
in an hour its bursting surface would 
begin to bare the fearful white fires of its 
core. Any living matter or beings on 
worlds nearby would be quickly seared 
and killed. Life on the darkened side of 
these worlds away from their exploding 


sun would survive a few hours longei 
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until the revolving of their world brought 
the sun into view for this last dawn. 

Seas would boil and disappear in 
massive whirling clouds of steam. Moun- 
tains would melt, filling their valleys with 








rivers of incandescent lava. In a few more 
hours, flaming gases spurting out at two 
million miles per hour would engulf the 
nearer pianet until even their atmos- 
pheres would be ablaze. When the heat 
wave had passed, perhaps a few days 
later, any planets in its path behind it 


less gigantic cinders glow 


The heat would soon dissipate in 
space, but its light would go on and on 
dimming with imperceptible slowness 
Some five or ten years later the light 
of Supernova Bethlehem would reach it 


star. If ‘this star had planets, the 





as light would burst upon 





second sun. But its heat would be 
gone, only its blazing light would remain 

Back at its source Supernova Bethle 
hem would by this time be a dead cold 
sphere lost in the gloom of space, but its 
light spreading outwerd in ail directions 
would remain a living pulsing thi 


tury afier century. It would pass in 





cen 





numerable suns. It would lighten briefi 


, ’ 
the skies of thousands of planetary worlds 
and on some of them, almost certainly, 
there would be eyes like our own to 
witness its dazzling passage 

When its journey through space be 
gan, the new discoveries of agriculture 
and herding were just beginning to reach 
the forest-dwelling hunters of Europe 
The first gyptian pyramids may already 
have been built, but the wheel, metal 
tools and the invention of writing were 
all relatively new and civilization was 


only in its crude beginnings 








The light destined to become the St 


ef Bethlehem had already been ty 


thousand years on its way before 
great civilization of Greece was bo! 
For still another thousand years it spe 
outward through space like a great ba 
looning sphere, spanning its six millic 
million miles each year. Greece fell. Tt 
Roman Empire rose. In the parched h 
of Judea a subjugated people waited 
the birth of the deliverer whom the 
prophets had long promised 

Finally, in the stable of a Bethlet 
inn, the birth occurred. And the light 
Supernova Bethlehem, three thousar 
years on its way, yet still piercing tl 
night with a scintillating brilliance, bur 
upon the Near Eastern sky 

It is a weird thought, but this is nm 
he end of the Star of Bethlehem story 


\lmost two thousand years ago its ligl 


t 


passed our earth and left us behind. But 
the same light that startled the Persia 
Magi is still shooting out through space 
Somewhere in the distant outposts of the 
universe, approximately 1,960 light-yea 

beyorid the earth, the Star of Bethlehen 
tonight is still shining. Its light is now 
stretched out over a sphere ten thor 

sand light-years across with the cold 
shell of Supernova Bethlehem still mark 
g its centre. But astronomers can ca 

culate that the Star of Bethlehem, despit 


the slow fading of its five thousand ye: 


of travel, is the brightest star yet in tl 
heavens where it shines 

Are there other beings watching it to 
night, marveling as the Magi of old ma 
veled at its dazzling splendor? Today 
science would answer that there probably 
are 

Is it bringing them “good tidings of 
great joy . . peace, good will towar 


men? * 


Jacques Plante continued from page 16 





“It's exciting for the fans to see Plante go 


after the puck. He'll 


one forty-*our game season; and Bill Dur- 


nan. who won the Vezina Trophy six 
time and made the National Hockey 
Leag Al'-Star team six times too 
Durnan suffered a nervous breakdown 
playolis with the New York Ran 
ge! the spring ol 950 and asked to 
be replaced “for the good of the team 
He wa cceeded by Gerry McNeil, whe 
suffered a breakdown in the playoff series 
th the Chicago Black Hawks in 1954 
The Canadiens were behind in the series 
three games to two, and coach Dick 
Irvin called Plante up from the minc 
g B talo B Or He he Pp Can 
diens t the Black Hav in the sixth 
{ € 3-0, and the team went on to win 
the Stanley Cup. During the Anal series 
with Boston, McNeil returned and per 
formed well. but the recuperation of his 
nerves proved onl! tempora: and 
Plante took ove as the regular go 


keeper at the start ofl the next season 

\lt first, the cognoscentt werent sure 
whether Plante was a clown or a genius 
Some ridiculed him, but Dick Irvin, then 
coach of Canadiens, believed in him im 
plicitly. Plante hadn't played more than 
a dozen games in the National Hockey 
League before Irvin was asked why he 
didn't make Plante give up his already 


well-developed habit of wandering out 


revolutionize goaling” 


of the net. Irvin gave this prophetic an 
swer 

“Why should I? It makes him a bette 
goalie. It’s exciting for the fans to see 
him leave his net and go after the puck 
I tell you this fellow is going t& revolt 
tionize goal-tending.” 

Another who was quick to endors 
Plante’s unorthodox style was Turk Bro 


j 


da, former star goaler witt 


h the Toronto 
Maple Leafs. who became a confirmed 
Plante fan 

‘Possession of the puck is nine tenths 
of hockey law Broda pointed out 
Leaving the net is one way the goale 
can keep possession for his team. Sure 
it often looks silly when Plante skat 
out of his goal to make a stop and ther 
nobody near him. But by dojng it he 
making sure a teammate gets the puch 
instead of an enemy player. And, since 
the other guy can’t score without the 
puck, think of all the pressure Plante is 
taking off himself 

Recognition that Plante was both 
outstanding goalkeeper and a revolution 
ary one was gradual. After his second 
season in the league, Lynn Patrick, th 
general manager of the Boston Bruins 
said he believed that all goalers would 
have to copy Plante’s style to a degree 

“On the power play, we used to shoot 
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Bel Air 4-Door Sedan--new 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


m its saucy rear deck to its low- 
isting grille, Chevrolet’s new in a 
idedly different way. It brings you 
new 


spacious interiors, vast 


bility, bigger brakes for safer 
s, a longer lasting finish, a new 
Uhrift 6, new handling and riding 
e. And you get all the solid virtues 
‘conomy and practicality you ve 
ie to expect in a Chevy. 





One look at this ’59 Chevrolet 
tells you here’s a car with a whole 
new slant on driving. You see the 
transformation in its low-set head- 
lights, the overhead curve of its 
windshield, the lustrous sheen of 
its Magic-Mirror finish that 
needs only normal washing to 
retain its new-car lustre for up 
to three years 

But to discover all that’s fresh 
and fine you must relax in Chevy’s 
wider seats, feel the loungelike 
comfort of its new interior, ex- 
perience the tranquility of its ride 








The Impala Sport Coupe 
i ] I 


and the velvety smoothness of its 
performance. 


You'll also find such basic bene- 
fits as bigger, better cooled brakes, 
new easy steering ratio, eight V&8’s 
plus a new Hi-Thrift 6 that actu- 
ally gets up to 10 percent more 
miles from a gallon. 


Your Chevrolet dealer’s wait- 
ing now to show you the car that’s 
shaped to the modern Canadian 
taste. 


Come in today to see and drive 
the all-new ’59 Chevrolet. 
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What Canada wants, 
Canada gets ina Chevy! 
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Science Now Shrinks 
Piles Without 
Pain or Discomfort 


Finds Healing Substance That Relieves Pain 
And Itching As It Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


Toronto, Ont. (Special) For 
the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and 
to reheve pain and itching. Thou 
sands have been relieved with this 
inexpensive substance right in the 
privacy of their own home without 
any discomfort or inconvenience 

In case after case, while gently 
relieving pain actual reduction 
(shrinkage) took place 

Most amazing of all—results were 
so thorough that sufferers made 
statements like ‘Piles have ceased 
to be a problem!” 

The secret is a new healing sub- 
stance (Bio-Dyne)—discovery of a 
famous scientific institute 

Now this new healing substance 
is offered in supposilory or ointment 
form called Preparation H. Ask for 
it at all drug stores—money back 
guarantee. 





(orn Pain Gone- 2 


Forgotten Za 


Callouses, Bunions Also 
Eased The Minute You Do This! 


No waiting for action when you use 
Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads, They give 





}/ CORNS 
SORE TOES 


you super-fast nerve-deep relief 

ease pew or tight shoes . . . stop 
corns, callouses before they can de- CALLOUSES 
velop remove corns, callouses 
one of the quickest way Ss known to 
medical science. No other method 


does all this. Try Dr. Scholl's. At i. 
Drug, Shoe, Dept., 5-10¢ Stores. 


Supe DF Scholls 


BUNIONS 


So — Zino-pads _ 


SOFT CORNS 
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the puck into the defending team’s zone 
and pick it up,” Patrick said With a 
man like Plante in the other net, you 
have to put the puck where he can't 
reach it’ 

The man who was to change the 
whole conception of goaling was born in 
Shawinigan Falls, P.Q., twenty-nine years 
ago and is the oldest in a family of 


eleven children. He has five sisters and 


five brothers, a fact which contributed 
to his development of a skill almost as 
early and even more unusual than keep 
ing goal 


My mother didn't have time to knit 
for all of us, so she taught each of 1 
how to knit,” Plante explains in his un 
accented English I can knit a pat 
of soxtin a day. I have knitted a tuque 
in three and a half hours, and I knitted 
a three-quarter-length coai for my wife 
in a week by knitting all day long.’ 

He thinks he was about three years 


old when he first started to play hockey 


His father, a machinist, carved a goal 
er’s stick from a big tree root and gave 
it to him When he was six his father 


replaced the whittled root with a regu 
lation stick 
As little kids we used to play hockey 


in the street without skates,” he recalls 


We used a tennis ball for a puck. It 





would get wet from contact with the 
snow and ice. Then it would freeze hard 
ind it hurt when you got hit with it 
Later when I went to school and learned 
to skate, I stopped tending goal for a 
while. I switched to defense because it 
gave me a chance to skate Then one 


day the goaler on the big team at the 


school got angry over something and 
quit. The teacher who was coaching the 
team asked if there was anybody who 
wanted to play goal. I volunteered be- 


cause I wanted to make the team, and 
I've been a goaler ever since 

He wore one of his own hand-knitted 
tuques to keep warm when he was play 
ing on outdoor rinks around Shawinigan 
Falls. He wore it as a junior player in 
Quebec City and he was still wearing it 
when he came up to the Montreal Royals 
the Canadiens’ farm club in the Quebec 
Hockey League 

“The minute they saw it they said 
Vezina, he used to wear one, Plante 


said. ““‘Keep on wearing it. But Dick 


‘Irvin told me to discard it when the 


Canadiens sent me to Buffalo. He said 

ight 
The fans will start to boo you and they'll 
pick on that tuque 


Jacques, suppose you have a bad nig 


They ll call you a 
farmer.’ ’ 

Johnny Gottselig, former player and 
coach of the Chicago Black Hawks, wish 
es Plante had ignored Irvin’s advice. Now 
public-relations director for the Chicago 
club, Gottselig was discussing Plante 
during the Stanley Cup playoffs in Bos 
ton two years ago 

“He is one of the most colorful players 
in the game today,” he lamented. “That 
tuque would have been the real habitant 
touch and would have been his hallmark 

here aren't enough individuals in the 
league. Too many of the guys look like 
peas in a pod.’ 

Plante, one of the few conspicuous 
exceptions to this gloomy truism, de 
clares that no one ever taught him any- 
thing about goaling; he learned from his 
own mistakes and from observation. He 
developed the habit of leaving his net 
when he was playing for the Quebec 
Citadels nine years ago. He’explains it 
his way 

We bad one defenseman who couldn't 
skate backwards, and another who 
couldn't pass the puck up to the blue 
line. The other two could only turn 
Somebody had to clear the 
puck ard I started to do it myself. It 


one way 

















worked well and I’ve been doing it ever 
since 

Besides being the most unorthodox, 
Plante has the added distinction of be- 
ing one of the sickhiest, most injury 
prone players to break into the National 
League in recent years He has been 
injured so often that he now wears a 
mask in the practice sessions. He had 
one cheekbone broken in the warmup 
before a game, and had the other cheek 
bone and his nose broken in practice 
That's when he took to wearing the mask 

“One day I thought my timing was 
off and that the mask might be inter 
fering with my vision,” he says. “I 
told myself that I wouldn't use it again 
after this practice. Just then Boom Boom 
Geoffrion took a shot. It came so hard 
it broke the mask at my forehead. I 
changed my mind right there and kept 
on wearing it.” 

He has a grim humor that comes as 
something of a surprise. “A goalkeeper 
has the best job of all. The only place 
he'll tell 
you. Or, “I have the best job in hockey 


all | have to watch is the puck 


he can get hurt is in the face,” 


Taunts in the Forum 


Plante is what is Known in sport as 
a “holler” guy. To Jean-Guy Talbot, he 
may shout, “En arriére! En arriére!” To 
Tom Johnson, an English-speaking de- 
fenseman, “Watch out behind!” Says 
Plante: “After all, I have a better view 
of the action than they have. When I 
don’t shout they ask if I'm feeling all 
right.’ 

If he has a weakness, it’s on long 
blooper shots They look soft, but the 
erratic bounces they take after they hit 
the ice make them extremely difficult to 
handle. Plante has been victimized by 
a number of these shots in the Forum, 
whose fans are the most vociferous, rab 
id and partisan in the league. Plante has 
often felt their sting 

Réveille-toi!” they will yell at him 
“Wake up!” Or, On veut Hodge! 
We want Hodge!” a reference to Char 
lie Hodge, who has filled in for Plante 
on occasions when the latter was injured 
or ill 

“It’s always been like that,” comments 
Toe Blake, who succeeded Dick Irvin as 


coach of the Canadiens. “They even 
yelled at Bill Durnan. They yell at a 
goalkeeper because if he makes a mis 





take, it results in a goal and everybody 


sees it 


Plante’s teammates firmly believe that 


he is the greatest clutch goalkeeper in 
the game today. He has had off nights 
they all have them—but when the money 
is on the line he is the fellow they want 
minding their net. It is even a source 
of gags in the dressing room. For in 
Stance, there was a night late last Sep 
tember when the Canadiens played an 
intra-squad game in the Forum. Some 
five thousand fans paid their way in and 
the management, anxious to provide them 
with more than a practice scrimmage 
told the players that the winning team 
would split five hundred dollars. One of 
the plavers ‘ad a bright idea: “Plante’s 
on our tean.. Just wave that money at 
him before the game starts and we're 
in.” 

When Jacques came to the Canadiens 
he brought an asthma problem with him 
‘In those days it was about seventy-five 
percent physical,” says Bill Head, the 
Forum physiotherapist. But before the 
deciding: game of last year’s Stanley Cup 
playoff in Boston he needed injections to 
hold down his asthma enough to play 

which he did brilliantly. “That night,” 
Head says, “his asthma was ninety per 
cent emotional. After the game there 
wasn't a thing wrong with him.” 

After his courageous display in that 
game, Plante was asked if the victory 
had provided him with his biggest thrill 
in hockey. 

“No,” he said without the slightest 
hesitation. “My biggest thrill came in 
the last game of the regular 1956-57 
season. Before the game I was trailing 
Glean Hall of Detroit by two goals for 
the Vezina Trophy. Detroit played in 
Toronto that night and we played Chi 
cago in the Forum. I kept watching the 
scoreboard. We shut out Chicago, 3-0 
while Detroit beat Toronto, 5-3, and I 
won the trophy. It meant two thousand 
dollars to me. That’s a night | will never 
forget.” 

Although he has won the Vezina Tro 
phy, which goes to the goaler with the 
fewest goals scored against him, three 
n a row, he has made the Al! 
Star team only once. Coach Toe Blake 
was upset when Plante missed out at the 
end of last season 


years 


“It’s high time the voters woke up to 
the fact that he’s the best goaler in the 
league,” Blake said heatedly ‘He’s been 
the best for several years, but they call 
him a showboat because he leaves his 
net. and because he hollers all the time 
Why don't they look at the record?” 

Still, a coach might be prejudiced 
Referee Red Storey offers this opinion 
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THE SMARTEST GIRLS USE TAMPAX! 


BECAUSE they know that Tampax was in- 
vented by a doctor for the benefit of all 


women—marricd or single, active or not! 
i 


BECAUSE they know oo, that with 
Tampax internal sanitary protection, 
nothing can show and no one can 


know! 


BECAUSE 


about differences in days of the month 


Tampax helps them forget 


sO sure, so secure jo they feel with 


Tampax! 


NO WONDER sinart young moderns every 


where encourage their friends to .try 


Tampax to discover its many benefits! 
TO DiscoveR che comfort nvenience it 


brings! No chafing, bulk or bulges! No 
odor problems! No disposal problems 
TO DISCOVER new freedom! Freedom to 
swim, shower and bathe—to do what 


you like, whenever you feel like it 


TO DISCOVER the porse, the confidence that 
comes with knowing that you're at your 
very best! 


NO WONDER millions choose Tampax 
use it by the bilitons! Are you a Tampa» 
user? You owe it to yourself to Je one 
Buy Tampax wherever drug products are 
sold—in Regular, Super or Juntor absor! 
encies. Canadian Tampax Corporation 
Limited, Brampton, Ontario 
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of Lake Ontario. What is more the 
mountain lakes are only a few miles 
away from Vancouver with all their cold 
beauty, to say nothing of their sharp 
Richard Wagner 
had just such a setting in mind when 


outbursts of ill-tempe 


he wrote that greatest of 2ll tragic operas 
Tristan and Isolde 

Even on the golf course in Vancouver 
one would not be surprised to see 
Wotan or any of the other Wagnerian 
gods carrying a bag of clubs. There is 
a mysticism that exerts its infiuence, es 
pecially on the greens Never have I 
missed so many putts that seemec 
tain to drop into the hole 

Yet there is a restlessness about Van 
couver which is strangely at variance 
with its traditional atmosphere of sans 
sou One of my strongest impressions 
was of fleets of cars, looking like paint 
ed destroyers, incessantly rushing to get 
away from the centre of the city or to 
get into it. Everyone seemed to be in 

great hurry but I must say that the 
driving was skillful. It was only on the 
golf links that one found a real sense 
of leisure—especially among the four 
some just ahead of us 

No one can deny that the cocktail 


party 1s a pleasant diversion nd that 


it is a ritual much honored in Van 
couver. But if I may mention Wagner 
for the last time I had a feeling that not 
even in the ride of the Valkyrie is there 
anything more impressive than the vol 


ume of sound at a Vancouver cocktail 


party as it reaches its climax. It only 
needed Sir Thomas Beecham to conduct 
it and the effect would have been con 
plete 


Ihe happiest memory of our visit 
to Vancouver was one that paradoxically 
was tinged with siddness. It was when 
we visited the Children’s Village Hospi 


tal which was opened a short time back 


by Princess Margaret and bears her name 
the culmination of Dr Hatfield's 
dream. The selfless dedication of nurses 


and doctors is something that humbles 
and inspires the human spirit 
Here were youngsters who wouid not 


mally be playing in the sunshine, now 


spending the long day and the longer 
night in cots or beds. But such is the 
humenitarianism .and understanding of 


the staff that one came away from the 
hospital with a sense of happiness and 
not of sorrow We had seen more smiles 
and heard more laughter than anywhere 
on our thousands of miles of travel. But 
as! the tourist must be on his way, and 
Toronto was calling us even if Toronto 
was unaware ol he fact So in due 
course we adjusted our safety belts, the 
giant engines roared into life and we 
soared over the mountains that guard 
Vancouve rom the infringement of the 
east At least I suppose those mounds 
that we saw from our lofty height were 
mountains 


What are these tiny litth squares way 


down below us? They must be the prai 
ries, even though they look like checker 
boards in a child nursery But that 


is the anticlimax of flying. Mountains 
1olehills as seen 


the airplane in flight. And when you 


are ess than trom 





come down at Toronto or Montreal it is 
neither of these great cities you see bul 
merely a runway set in a group of sheds 
with no relation whetsoever to the names 
that they bear 


What is there to say of Toronto which 


has not been said a thousand times? The 
more it alters the more it is the same, 
but that is because Toronto has char 
acter where other cities have tempera- 
ment. Toronto is realistic and does not 
spend time in dreaming. Life is real and 
life is earnest in the great metropolis 
that nightly bathes its fevered brow in 
the cooling waters of Toronto Bay 

The Queen City does not grow—it 
expands Even Queen’s Park, which 
bears the dignity of past years, has be 
come a highway for the swirling traffic of 
motorcars. No one in Toronto has time 
to stroll. To the Toronto businessman 
the making of money is more important 
Toronto 
is nearer, much nearer, to the U.S.A 
than it is to the prairies or the Mari 
times; therefore it is not influenced by 


than the mere possession of it 


other provinces. But in peace as in war, 
the Queen City is a mighty driving 
force. Some day, somehow, Toronto will 
make space for the elegance and leisure 
that mark the capitals of Europe. Until 
then it must be the anvil of commercial 
ism and production, not merely for 


itself but for Canada 
Mystery of Montreal 


Now we are in Montreal and within 
a few hours we shall be gliding and 
bumping our way high above the Atlan- 
tic on our flight to London Airport 

What is therg about Montreal that 
denies geography? How does Montreal 
remain a European capital set in the soil 
of Canada? K is not merely that French 
is heard everywhere or that motorists 
drive with an élan that makes mere sur 
vival an adventure. Nor is it that quaint 
numbering of the houses where No. 38 
and No. 40 are apt to be followed by 
No. 3312 and No. 3316. Perhaps it is 
because in Montreal’s chief street there 
is a university where earnest undergrad 
uates can be seen practicing for the 
coming rugby match. Montreal has re 
tained the art of leisure and a sense of 
timelessness. Or perhaps it is because 
in the most admirable hotel where I 
stayed, there are flaxen-haired Hungar- 
ian servants who perform their duties as 
if the clients are archdukes complete 
with their archduchesses. One has only 





Answer to 
Who is it? on page 51 


Jack Creley, 


Stage ana IV actor who 


Chicago-born 


starred in the Montreal re- 
vue Off Limits, went to New 
York with Canada’s hit 
musical comedy Saiad Days 


‘In Toronto making money is more important than possessing it’ 


to enter the hotel to be in Europe. 

Is Montreal what it is because the 
ships come there to rest after their voy 
age across the sea? Is it that two lan 
guages are richer than one? 

Perhaps it is the genius of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church which does not 
confine its influence to the Sabbath but 
permeates the life of the people through- 
out each day of the year 


Now it is time to leave for the airport 
Soon we shall be airborne over the vast 
Atlantic, lurching with the vagaries of 
the winds that resent this lonely bird with 
the giant wings. Formosa seems a long 
long way behind. Tokyo is a memory 
that is already dim. Honolulu has faded 
like a flower that has lived its time. Yet 
there is one impression which does not 
dwindle but grows in my mind 

The Western world cannot afford to be 
a mere spectator of the Far East drama 
Every instinct convinces me that Japan 
is playing a waiting game. Do not imag 
ine that the Japanese have forgotten the 
atom bombs that brought horror and 
mutilation to Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
rhe Japanese will tell you that peopie 
are still dying a lingering death from 
the effects of those two bombs 

I was told in Tokyo that the Emperor 
is no longer looked upon as a divine 
ruler born of the sun here are men 
there who say openly that Japan will 
be the next republic. And how wide is 
the bridge between Oriental republican 
ism and communism? 

It was a sad and tragic moment when 
under pressure of America the British 
government of the day ended the Anglo 
Japanese Alliance. No wonder that many 
of us in the British parliament saw the 
Shadow of the next war when Japan 
spurned by the West, would seek alli 
ance with the rising giant of a resurgent 
Germany 

Is it any wonder that Japan is watching 
the drama of Formosa? If Red China 
is triumphant, and if the Western world 
washes its hands of this troubled island 
paradise which is ruled by the aging 
Chiang Kai-shek, then we should prepare 
ourselves for the shock when Japan 
joins the Communist bloc 

But is this the concern of Canada? 
My answer would be that the world is 
smaller than you think There is no 
such thing any more as distance and, in 
the realm of the mind, there are no 
frontiers 

It may well be that science has made 
hot war impossible except as an act of 
deliberate suicide. But the cold war will 
go on in its deadly struggle for men’s 
minds 

Look to the East where the Red sun 
rises each day! That would be my ad 
vice to the statesmen of Europe and 
North America. Bring back Japan to the 
amity and community of civilized na 
tions. We cannot destroy communism 
with atom bombs but we can contain 
communism within proscribed limits if 
we stand firm and together. 

Forgive me for ending my travel story 
on sO serious a note, but the war between 
communism and freedom is hotter than 
you think. We need not panic, but we 
should not shut our eyes to what is 
going on. 

The free world must wrest the initia 
tive from the Communist world. It can 
be done. It must be done. 
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For the sake of argument continued from page 8 





“Bomarc cannot choose 
There is no substitute 


threat. Only it can perform the essen- 
tial function of identification. What ts 
equally imaportant to understand is that 
it carries a number of air-to-air missiles 
which can just as readily be armed with 
nuclear warheads as the fixed-base mis 
sile. In effect, the supersonic manned in 
erceptor is an air-borne missile launch- 
ing platform. It has a multi-shot capa 
bility and can return to its base to fly 
again and again 

The Bomarc-type missile on the other 
hand provides necessary last-ditch area 
and point defense for areas that must 
be protected at all cost. But it cannot 
choose between friend and foe and it 
can only be used once. Whether it hits 
its target or misses it is gone forever 
It is also highly vulnerable to what mili 
tary people call E.C.M.—Electric Coun 
ter Measures; or jamming. In other 
words, its electronic guidance system can 
be misled into blindly following a false 
trail The manned interceptor is not 
so easily deceived. The men in it add 
human intelligence and judgment to the 
miracle of electronics, making possible 
a change in plans to offset enemy coun- 
ter measures 

These complementary roles are borne 
out by established NORAD policy fot 
North American air defense, which pro 
vides for a mixed force of manned and 
unmanned interceptors 

On October 23 last, Air Marshal ¢ 
R. Slemon, deputy commander-in-chief, 
NORAD, and former chief of staff, Roy 
al Canadian Air Force, told the Cana 
dian Industrial Preparedness Association 
in Montreal 4 
that an a 


“It is a safe forecast 


ggressor’s offensive air strategy 





is unlikely to rely on ballistic missiles 
alone for a considerable number of years 
This situation forces us to maintain and 
improve our air defense system to cope 
with the manned-bomber threat. and to 
employ manned interceptors in wur sys 
tem for as long as the manned bomber 
is part of the threat ‘ 

On September 30, Donald Quarles, the 
U.S. deputy secretary of defense, in 
published letter to Representative Daniel 
Flood, said the North American defense 


system was based on “The theory of de 
fense in depth with the warnings sys 
tem the communications networks 
SAGE and the weapons systems, includ 
ing manned interceptors, unmanned in 
terceptors and ground-to-air-missile sys 
tems.” 

The Hon. James H. Douglas, secretary 
of the United States Air Force, speaking 


_— 


on September 2 


at the annual meeting 
of the Air Force Association, said I 
believe Soviet statements that a new 
long-range bomber has been flown. This 
development, of course, emphasizes the 
importance of our own advanced bomb 
er programs and of our long-range-in 
terceptor and _ air-defense-missile pro 
grams 

W. M. Holaday, director of guided 
missiles for the U.S. department of de 
ense, is emphatic about the continued 
need for manned interceptors. Also in a 
ietter to Representative Flood, he said 
The U.S. needs long-range manned in- 
terceptor aircraft to obtain early attrition 
on enemy raids and to assist in the iden- 


between friend and foe. 
for human judgment.’’ 


tification problem. The manned inte 
ceptors are backed up with the some 
what shorter-range Bomarcs.” 

General Thomas D. White, chief of 
staff of the United States Air Force, in 
a statement made last August, said 

the ultimate in air defense would be 
to destroy the enemy forces immediately 
after they have been launched, or at 
least as far away from the target as pos 
sible. To do this we need very-long-range 
missiles and very-long-range intercep 
tors.” 

Even Boeing, the company that is de 
veloping the Bomarc, says: “The unman 
ned military aircraft (the Bomarc) does 
not supplant the manned aircraft. No 
missile is yet capable of judgment or 
reasoning 

On November 3 in Quebec City, Gen 
eral Orval R. Cook, president of the 
American Aircraft Industries Association 
and formerly deputy commander, USAF, 
European Command, said: “There is a 
somewhat decreasing requirement for the 
number of aircraft because of the very 
high performance and the tremendous 
destructive potential of each unit. There 
is not, however, a plan of which I am 
aware, to phase out manned aircraft in 
favor of automatic weapons 

Further evidence of the continued 
need for the manned interceptor is the 
fact that the USAF has under cevelop 
ment a manned interceptor which is 
scheduled to come into service after the 
period for which the Arrow was design 
ed. In an address in Dallas, Septem 
ber 27, 1958, Lt.-Gen. C. S. Irvine, dep 
uty general chief of staff, materiel 
USAF, declared: “We have prograrmmed 
a new long-range fighter, the F-108. This 
will be an aircraft that will cruise con 
tinuously at altitudes higher than our 
present fighters at very high speed.’ 

So much for the need for the man 
ned interceptor in the foreseeable future 
Augmented by ground-to-air missiles, it 
will continue to be an essential part of 
the North American defense system, 
which includes Canada, for some years to 
come. Canada can continue to do its part 
of the job with the Arrow or an alterna 
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Coming back after ten years 
James Dugan (he wrote fthe 
best seller, The Great fron 
Ship) finds that the Ontario 
capital has become a_ gour- 
met’s heaven, a mushrooming 
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tive, or we can turn our responsibility 
over to the Americans. I do not believe 
the latter would be acceptable because 
it would mean loss of sovereignty and 
independence. I doubt that Canadians 
would relish the idea of having USAI 
squadrons taking over from the RCAE 
here in our own country 

if these military views are accepted and 
if the RCAF is to continue its partnership 
in NORAD, the question is reduced to: 
which aircraft should be supplied the 
RCAF? There is only one answer: the 
one that best meets the RCAF require- 
ments in the period under consideration 
Only the Arrow does this. In his Septem- 
ber 23 statement, the prime minister said 
the Arrow and the Iroquois appear likely 
to be better than any alternative expected 
to be ready by 1961. He also said, “The 
Arrow has already thrilled us with its 
performance, its promise and its proof of 
ability in design and technology.” 

This should not be surprising. The 
Arrow is the Air Force’s own aircraft 
It was designed to meet the RCAF’s 
specific requirements. On its performance 
so far. it has exceeded all expectations 

This, along with the weight and space 
savings resulting from the change in the 
fire-control system and armament, have 
materially increased its margin of supe 
iority over other manned interceptors 
available in the time period. 

Having established the Arrow’s supe 
riority from a military point of view, the 
next major consideration is its cost. The 
figure of nine million dollars per aircraft 
has been mentioned as the cost of build 
ing a hundred planes. This figure includes 
certain development and tooling costs 

However, what we are now concerned 
with is the cost from this point on of 
procuring a supersonic interceptor. It is 
the outla) whether 
we build the Arrow or buy or build an 


ahead that matters 


American-designed aircraft 

The realistic approach is to eliminate 
what has been spent and consider only 
those costs which would be incurred from 
now on actually producing Arrows for 
combat use. On this basis, we estimate 
the flyaway cost per aircraft, complete in 
every respect, including Iroquois engines 
and fire-control system, would be $3.5 
million for the first hundred and $2.6 
million for the next hundred 
do not include spares or ground-handling 
equipment or development and tooling 


These costs 


costs 

These figures have been arrived at first 
by taking into account the anticipated 
savings resulting directly and indirectly 
from changes in the fire-control system 
and armament, and secondly by looking 
at the whole matter of costs on a realistic 
Dasis 

In its October 25 


issue, Maclean’s 
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said a U.S. substitute was roughly com- 
parable to the Arrow and could be 
bought for half the price. In the first 
place, it is not comparable. It does not 
even meet the basic requirements of the 
RCAF for a two-engine, two-man inter- 
ceptor which the air force says are essen- 
tial to effective operation over Canada’s 
vast and largely uninhabited northern 
territory 

Secondly, despite the fact that the two 
aircraft are not comparable, the Ameri 
can interceptor cannot be bought for 
anything like half the price of the Arrow 
In fact, if the economic advantages of the 
Arrow program in terms of employment 
and taxation returns to the federal treas- 
ury are considered, it could probably be 
shown that no saving at all would result 
in buying this substitute. 

In addition to the prime considerations 
I have dealt with, there are other factors 
and implications which should not be 
overlooked. 

rhe decision to create the Arrow and 
its Iroquois engine followed the success- 
ful creation of its predecessors, the CF- 
100 and the Orenda. This was part of a 
Canadian determination to win indepen- 
dence in matters of our own defense. This 
determination is reflected, among othe 


things, in the construction, by Canadian , 


shipyards, of destroyer escorts for the 
Royait Canadian Navy. These Canadian 
created vessels we “e unmatched anyw here. 

As a result, in the aeronautical field, 
supremely skilled design and engineering 
teams were created. In the case of aero- 
engines, a whole new ivdustry was born. 
Iheir achievements include the Jetliner, 
the CF-100, the Orenda jet engine, the 
Arrow and the Iroquois 

These products and developments grew 
one from the other as skill built upon 
skill. As they grew, so did the storehouse 
of human intellect which represents the 
best hope for our country’s future in a 
world where science and technology have 
become the twin gateways to progress. 

A reservoir of some four thousand 
skilled engineers and technicians has been 


assembled. It represents a priceless na- 


> tional asset that has given Canada new 


technical, military and political stature 
and independence. Any which 


tends to reduce or destroy such an asset 


action 


would be a denial of Canada’s potential 
in the modern world. Our right to an 
independent and authoritative voice in 
world affairs would be diminished. 
Important as these considerations are 
to the future of our country, they are still 
supplementary to the prime factor of 
military need. I do not mention them as 
part of the main reason why I feel confi- 
dent the Arrow program will be con- 
tinued. The military consideration alone 
has been shown to be sufficient for this. ¥& 
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Before and After... 


Before you invest, investigate . . . is just good common sense. 


And yet, year after year it is amazing how many people . 
. - fail to do just that. 


sensible people too . 


ee 4 vod 


Buying securities on tips, on rumours, without examination, 
or buying on the advice of uninformed people, very often causes 
many an investment headache. Better Business Bureaus are 
kept busy , Securities Commission officials look into innumerable 
complaints, and securities are purchased which sometimes turn 


out to be. 


.. “not what | thought.” 


Before you invest, investigation is good common sense. After 
you invest, Investigation is also good common sense. “See. your 


dentist twice a year” is not propaganda 


it is preventive 


dentistry. Most people think it good business to check trouble 
before it starts or, at least, before it becomes serious. 


To have your investment adviser check your securities at 
regular intervals makes sense too. Conditions change, industries 
change, markets change. To “put them away and forget them” 
is not good .. . it's not good for teeth, and it’s not good for 


securities. 


Our organization is equipped to help you investigate before 


you invest and. . 


. after you invest, to help you by regularly 


checking your securities to see that your funds are working to 
best advantage and to see that they are doing for you what you 
want done. Any of our offices or representatives will help you... 
drop in or write, whichever is more convenient. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 


Business Established 1889 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG CAiGARY LONDON 


OWEN SOUND 


MONTREAL NEW YORK LONE , ENG 


VANCOUVER VICTORIA 


HAMILTON TTAWA KITCHENER ST. CATHARINES 


QUEBEC BOSTON, MASS 


























If you glance through ‘Bright & 
Cheery Recipes” you'll never be 
without it. Wrire Bright's Wines, 
Lachine, Que. for your free copy. 


This wine is excellent! 
I thought you'd like it. 
Expensive? 

Not on your life! 
What is it? 


Manor St. Davids. It’s a Bright’s wine. 





I’m ashamed to teli you how little it costs. 


Never mind—I'll find out for myself ! 


Bri At’Ss 7,). 
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Ee ' 
atholics,” said Joe Page, 

go to Mass because the y 

have LO 
{ know some Catholics 

who would like to sleep 


late on Sunday 


bul 


mornings, 
And 


like 


gon t car e 
would 


hey 


some ot them 





tO cat me 
The ¢ 
they 

and 


at on Friday, too. 


hurch tells Catholics 


can't do this and they must 


they re afraid to discbey 


Joe is partly right, of course, There 

are times when it would be more com- 
. 

fortable for a Catholic to miss Mass, 


LJ 
adie 


more enjoy to have steak instead of 
fish on Friday. And there are other law 
and duties imposed by the Chu that 
may conflict at times with the whim or 
convenience of the individual 

Observing these things, an outsider 
may well wonder why Catholics submit 
to such liscipline. Is it beca ise OF teal 
as loe Page suggests? And with all the 
“do's and don'ts” imposed by the 
Church, does it really pay to be a 
Catholic? 

Nobody knows better than a Cat 
lic that his religion is mot an easy one 
It a: him to obey serious laws and 
fulfill burdensome duties which he 


would not have to do if he were not a 
Carholi 
W hat is it 


of millions of peopl 


then that impels hu 
to ret 
lics insteacl of choosing an e 
disciplined spiritual lite 
Carholi 


faith primarily 


heir 
believe it 


§ remain eadfast in 


because they 


to be the religion to us by God 


given 
Himself for the salvation of our souls 
They believe, as they have 
of the Apostles, that the Chu 
founded by Jes 

with the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Truth 


from the time 


us Christ and invested 


to insure the infallibility of its teaching 
But Catholics also believe their re 
ligion agrees with common sense. It 


SUPREME 


(“are Catholics 
_ to Disobey The caren? y 


> 





Sometimes, 


I 


j 1 
seem harsh and arbitrary; yet 


rT a ; ars" 









Afraid 


ws 





- meme 4266 hae 


all of the seven 
Sacrar 


pr Vv ides 


tee aera ents 


irist 1 by Jesus to help 
us tind the way of life 
pleasing to God. In purely 


human affairs, it stands in 


e of Chris- 


based 


vincibly for a cod 
tian morality 
of God and the 
Ou: 


Catholics 


the laws 
teachings of 
even to 
nienced, the attitude 


versonally inconve 


ir tne Wnurcti particular matter may 
tf the Ch rch on a pal I¢ ir matter may 


knowing 


the Church to be tounded in truth, and 
incapable of deceit, they willingly accept 
its teachings and abide by its disc ipline 

Anyone who takes the tro ble to in 
vestigate will find that Catholicism is 


n 


uch more than a gathering-toge 


of pious teachings and pious people. It 
is a way of life a pattern for belie. 
ing, worshiping and living usefully in 
the service “ God in this life, that we 
y be wor in the next of the fulfil 
ment of Christs invitation Cor 
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If you would like to know ore 
the age-old Catholic Faith, then 
namnhiet 
pamphlet, 
a plain wrap- 


A cL 
ASA 


will send you in 


ver. And nobody will call on you 


or Pamphlet No. MM 









MAIL COUPON TODAY 


SUPREME COUNCIL 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 

582 Sherbourne St., Toronto 5, Ont., Canada 
Please Pamphlet entitled 


send me your Free 


Does It Pay To Be a Catholic? MM-52 
NAME on . — 
ADDRESS — 
CITY PROV a 


COUNCIL 


KMIGHTS or COLUMBUS 


RELIGIOUS 


582 SHERBOURNE SY. 





INFORMATION 
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TORONTO 5, ONT., CANADA 
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of the season 













































had the 


mother 
not 


this 
all cut 


4 merry Christmas from Parade to sir, time 


the Re 


materia 


gina four-year-old who has been out, if exactly assembled. So 





entranced by the mail-order toy pages now as the days and nights speed by the 
for weeks, and murmuring this nightly looming question hangs over the little 
prayer God bless Eaton, God bless home where love and faith prevail—*“Will 
Simpson this be the year when father gets his 

A very merry Christmas to the little dressing gown? 
Edmonton girl who has been  under- 

* * * 

standably bitter ever since the day Santa 
came to town. when her mother was One of the nicest municipal gifts to the 
seen dragging her along the street ex deserving poor we've heard of in years ) 
plaining “We can’t wait for the parade is the annual presentation of free parking ; 
because you're due at the dentist’s.” to motorists by the city fathers of East- 

And the best Christmas possible, un- 
der the circumstances, to the Toronto | | ’ 





psychology professor who considered 0 re 
| ) . f 90 oT OVEN 
himself quite a debonair success with his | id H o! ‘ un. — 
i > ‘ “< t 
co-eds until he received a Christmas | ) i ae 
| —_—— 
card from one of them addressed “To my 
favorite father figure 
a * * 
For this montt study in frustration 
we give you the housewife in Victoria 
who phoned an order to a department 
tore, only to be given such a sales talk 
for something she didn’t want that she | 
couldn't get a word in edgewise. Finally 





} 


she burst in to declare she wanted to 


heck 


vhen she 


ind to 
Only 


buy a mattress with the | 


special on china e gan 


to get the same sales pitch all over again view, Ont., during the Christmas-shop- 
did she realize, madder than ever, that ping rush. From Dec. 17 to Christmas 
it was after closing time and she had Day the parking meters are wrapped in 
been arguing with a recorded announce- paper bags, each bearing a cheery grect 
ment ing in French and English: “Do not open (| 
° * * until Dec. 25.’ 
We'd hate those who prefer the prac * ¥ * 
tical touch in gifts to miss this offer in Imagine a worse family crisis than 


the Fort William Times Journal 


on the subway } 
with the 
orchestra, at the Christ , 
et mas concert. It happened about a year t 

sa ago now in Toronto, and Johnny’s folks 7 
rushed him by car to 


c ¢m ,) ITC headquarters 
ra) 
: He 


Johnny 
just be 


leaving his fiddle 


fore his first appearance 


school annual 


a NEVER MIND 

f THE TURKEY- 

£ (VE GoT 

\ ANOTHER 
IDEA! 





was gone the longest time but finally 
emerged beaming, his violin retrieved. 





“The lost-and-found man wouldn't give 








it back till I played for him, so I played 
CS } my three carols. Then he said he'd give 
me.a dime if I'd play it over the mike 


Give your children a real live So I did!” 
bunny for Christmas. Treat your- And so there was a magic respite in 
self to good stew i the flood of canned Christmas melodies 
e ‘ on the subway’s p.a. system, and hustling 
Torontonians were freated to a small 
More than the usual suspense grips boy’s rendition of Hark the Herald An- 
one Saskatoon household as the festive gels—live, on one violin AA 
season approaches. Two years ago moth- iG 
er decided that what poor drab father a . . 4 
needed was a nice bright plaid dressing We never realized producing and han- 
gown, so she bought the material and a dling nuts and bolts was a recognized 
pattern but time ran out on her. Well, business specialty until a Vancouver 
dad would understand, so she wrapped scout drew our attention to the fact— l 
her offering and put it under the tree but warned that if you go looking in the 
anyway. You can imagine the ill-sup- yellow pages of your telephone book 
pressed excitement with which pop open- you'll be told “See bolts and nuts.” He’s 
ed the bundle last Christmas and yes right, too, at least in our phone book. 5 


PARADE PAYS $5 TO $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No contributions 





can be returned. 3 
Address Parade, c/o Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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THE PAUSE THAT REFRESHES 


Santa knows that there’s nothing —no nothing —quite so cheerfully refreshing as that cold crisp taste of 


Serve 


Coca-Cola. Christmas calls for cartons of Coke. Bring home the Coke — plenty for everyone this Christmas. 


Say "Coke" or " 


Coca-Cola" — both trade-marks identify the product of Coca-Cola Ltd. — the world’s best-loved sparkling drink. 
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